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FOREWORD. 


Dr. Aziz’s^ bo<)k on tbe Civic Theoiy 
is A compAnion'^voltiine to Iiis ‘^Alicnt Features- 
of the New Conatitutiou**, Bpecially designed to 
cover the syllabus for the Intermediate Exa* 
mlnation in Civics. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is more advanced and comprehensive than 
wlmt'ia fou^ in aimilai* other works. Though 
* p^iniari)y^^4^leaQt' for Intermediate studeotsj. 
the bodk'' will,' 1 am sure, form an interesting 
reading to n layman as well. Dr. Aziz has 
successfully attempted to make the subject of 
Civic Theoiy clear and concisep and has dia- 
caaaed political conceptions and general princi- 
ples of state*organizatiOQ in the light of lodiau 
conditions. 

I hav^ no hesitatioh in reconimending the^ 
book to those for whom it ia meant. 

MOHAMMAD HABIB, 

H.k. (oxoji) BAR-ll^LlW 
Professor of History and Politics. 



P^REFACE. 


The following pages ave based on my lectures 
tbat I prepared for my students of tlio Inter 
mediate class in Civics. My primary aim in 
writing the book has been to provide the 
student with a cleai'i aystematle and oompre- 
henaive treatment of the subject. 

I acknowledge my debt to the authors of the 
various books, written on the subject) specially 
•of the more advanced works on Political Theory 
and Organization. 

I pannot fai] to Bxpji'ess my gratitude to 
Professor Mohd. Habibs who has again been 
hind to his pupil by writing ^ foreword to this 
TVOlt. 

M. AZIZ. 

Muslim Universky^ 

.8, Dec., 41. 
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CKAPTEK 1. 

MEANING, SCOPE AND UT^ITY OF ClViCS. 

Ki:>oiif''.9(]g6 ad Seance. 

As c, mattor of fact, human knowledge is or 
ought to be one, and science is a body of sys- 
tematised knowledge. It seeks to study the 
natural phenomena through a process of obse^ 
vation, eKoerimentation and classification. But 
for the convenience of study sciences have beer 
classified into several branches. The three 
main divisions are ~ Physical, Biological and 
Social The Physical Sciences deal with inani" 
mate objects and natural phenomena, as for 
example, Physics, Chemistry, Geofogy and 
Astronomy. The Biological Sciences such as 
.Zoology and Botany are concerned with animals 
and plants respectively. The Social Sciences 
treat of the various aspects of man’s life in 
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Sacia] Sciencas. 

Tlio principal Social Sciences may bo dc- 
fioribed: Authropoio^^ is the Science of human 
origins] Stli oology is concerned with human ra- 
ces and til eircliaracteiisticPj Sociology deals with 
the development of liiiniaL'. society] Economics 
with the production and distribution of wealth; 
Social Psychology with human mind in relation 
to society; Ethics with the problem of human 
conduct; Political Science with the State and 
Govsrmnenfc; Civics with the rights and duties 
of citizen; J urisprudence is the science of law- 
making or legislation and History is a record 
of past events. Social Sciences are based not 
on esperimont but on obBcrvation and as such 
seek to collect social facta and eKamine them 
cerefully.. 

Icterdepenfeucex'r Sciences. 

A succeBaful classihcation of sciencos is not, 
however, possible: all acionces are sc closely 
fnter-i’ekjwd and inteidopendent that they 
cannot be held in watertight compartments, 
^uch less, the social scienues, which have a 
basio unity of their owtr. They study the 
various aspects of muns life from different 
points of view with tlio result that many pro- 
blems remain common to them. Social life is a 
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complox wliolc, aui) iuspito of divergence in its 
forms and institutiuns no one aspect can be stu- 
died vitliout i‘efei‘0iic6 to tlie other. 

Social 0/ganl8r>iL3C. 

Til ere ai'e many Social Sciences which deal 
with the life and uctlvittes cf man in societyu 
Human sooiety, in its broadest sense, is the 
society of mankind. Society is, therefore, com- 
posed of a number of individuals. An indivi- 
dual, on the other hand, is a human being and 
a membor of society. Whon a society is mai*- 
ked by a general organization and the estab- 
lishment of a political authority, which is habi- 
tually obeyed by the inhabitants of a certain 
terntoiy, it is called a state, Thus, a politically 
oi'ganisod society cf individuals forms the 
Stale, wh ich conve^'s the idea of a suporior autho- 
rity and submission to that authority on the 
part of the individuals. An individual^ who is 
a member of the State, is called a oitizen 
Some of the members of tlio Stato Avd entrus- 
ted with the cliarge of carrying on the admi- 
nistration of tho temtory, they arc collcotivoly 
known as the Government. Gcvevnment, then^ 
is tlio imuihiuery of the State. 

Assuring of Civics. 

Civics is derived from the latin word 
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‘Civitaa* or & city-8 tata and ‘Civifl' meaning a 
citizen. Ciyica is, consequently » concerned wibh 
the citizen. It is, in other wonla, a theory of 
citizenship A citizen ia a member of the 
State, and enjoys rights both civil and politl* 
cal. Each State guaranteee to its citizens the 
enjoyment of rightSi and requires them to pei^ 
form corresponding duties Civil rights are such 
as appei^tain to civil Society and pclitical rights 
are the political privileges, thiniugh tlie ezei^ 
cise of which tho individuals share in the poli- 
tical authority of the State. Civics, therefore, 
is that part of Political Science, which is 
concerned with the rights and duties ( both 
civil and political ) of citizens. This dehnition 
is neither exhaustive nor conclusive, for it does 
not take into account the whole of a citizen^s 
life. A mere study of the citizen’s rights and 
duties does -not constitute the cntiie social 
life of the individual. Society consists of a 
number of associations, and man's social life 
means his membei'ship of the ^^aiious associa- 
tions. Sia(e is only one but an important and 
supreme associatiou, and the relation of the 
individual with the State is only one aspect 
of the individuarslife. 

Practically, the subjeot-mattor of Civics 
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cOTers even the though i md aotion of the 
indivlduah Civics, in the woi-de of E. M, 
White, ahculd be concerned with “eveiy- 
thing ( e. g., fiocial, intelleotuel, ooonomio, poli- 
tical and oven religions aspects ) relating to a. 
citizen; post, present and future, local, national 
and human”. In this sense, Civics is a very 
vast scionco and represents a very ambitions 
Bchezne. is diScuLt to do justice to all the 
aspects of man's life, ond the scope of Civics 
is to ho purposely limited. Civics may, there* 
fore, be deOned as that Social Science which 
deals with the life of the individual os a mem- 
ber of several assooiatioos, of which he finds 
himself a member either by inoidenee of birth 
or by choice. Thus, au individual automati- 
cally becomes a member of the family, the State 
and the tribe by virtue of his biilih in a cei*- 
tain locality and territory. The child after 
attaining the age of disoretlon may join other 
associations such as the Clnh It isi with the 
life of (he individual and hia manifold activities 
as a member of several associations tbat^ Civics 
is conceiaed with. It deals with the rights 
and duties of men as members of society and 
determines their relation in dealing with one 
another and with the various forms of bumsn 
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orgasizabioxL Civics isy thus, the study of the 
Civic phcEOmeiia, Civic life of the individual 
and improvement of this life according to a 
Civic standard, which is the genei al well-being 
of the individual. 

GvIcb a« a Sdecce. 

As stated before, Science is a body of .ayste* 
matified knowledge. It seeks to collect all the 
facts concerning a particular phenomenon, exa^ 
mines and classifies them and establishes between 
them relation of cause and effect. It is oon^ 
oerned with the general principles or laws as 
they are. Civics also collects facets of sooia) life, 
institutions and human activities^ analyses, 
compares and classifies them in order to draw 
conclusions regarding the geneiul tendencies of 
social beboviour. In this way, general princi' 
pies or laws ai’e formulated as to how human, 
beings are likely to act under similar cu-enms- 
tances. Civics is, thus, a science, but a soienoe 
in the making. It is imperfect in the senee 
that some statements of social tendency may be 
rcducod^to laws, but others cannot, But no 
law of Civics can be as exact as the law of a 
natural Science like I-^hysics or Chemistry. 
Human knowledge is imperfect and human 
motives are complex and vai-ied; a study of sooi- 
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ul Bcie&cea iavolres a treatment of the roles of 
oondnot, which cannot be taken as mathemati- 
cal troths. Social sciences deal with the social 
phenomena with reference to man; and exact 
science, aie conoerned with the natiu*al pheno- 
menon wi chon t any reference to man. Ciyics 
»i consequently, an inexact aoieoce. 

Civics as an Arf. 

An ait always has some poetical end in 
view; it seeks to achieve what is presumed its 
goodiind desirable and to avoid what is bod and 
undesirable. In this direotion, it prescribes 
rules for aotiou. Civics not only col] eots Ihcts 
of social lite, but has albO a practical end in view. 
Tt has as its ideal a happy citizen in a healthy 
society, and determines methods to reach that 
goal by constant eifort It tells tlm individual 
how to lead a happy and healthy life, how to 
exercise one ^5 rights a ud to perform oue*8 duties 
and how to contribute to the general well-being 
of society. Tc quota --^rofessor Geddas. ^^Civica 
is tile application of social enrey to sooiai 
8^lTIce/‘ Thus, Civics ie also au ai‘t. 

Civics deals witii the Civic phenomenon with 
special i^lei'ciioe to social ideals and standaids; 
it may be safely coiled a nonnative i^ience. Sc 
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far u Givios is concerDed with tlie study of so- 
oial foots, their analysla and rulssof hnmaa 
behaviour, it is a eciaDce, but Dot an exact 
Boience* When Civics deals with its practical 
end, it becomes an art; and as it examines the* 
progress of social life according to the Civic 
standai'd, it is o normative science. It is, there- 
fore, through various stages that Civics ia an 
inexact soience, art and normative science. 

Kelatiop to other Social Sdences« 

As already indicated, Civics is a social acien< 
ce, but there are many Social Sciences, which 
are concerned with the difierent aspects of 
human life and activity. But the facta of social' 
life have a basic unity of their own, and ono 
social science cannot be entirely sepai^ated from 
the other . They are closely connected and 
interdependent, 

Civks and Socielogy, 

Soeiolcugy is the Bcience of social phenomena 
and as such forms a scientliio study of the origin, 
growth and organization of human society. 
Social organization oonstituteB the development 
of groups and associations, their foms and func- 
tions, customs, laws and institutions, language^ 
.beliefs and ways of 'living, modes of thinking 
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and acting. Sociology, then, may be regarded 
9a the parent science, dealing with all the phases 
of human society. 

Civics is concerned with the Civic pheno- 
mena and its object is to secure the general 
well-being of the individual. To realise man's^ 
Social well-being is only a part of the general 
scheme. The betterment of the individual's- 
social life depends on a cai^eful study of past 
social Gonditions, and to devise methods, in the 
light of modem expariencos, to reach that goal. 
For this purpose, Civics has to study soeiety in 
its manifold activities and, thus, it covers a. 
part of the field of Sociology. An individual 
in order to be a good citiren must lead a decent 
and cultured life, which in its turn consists of 
good manners and customs. Sociology des- 
cribes customs and mannei's, whether good or 
bad, and it is the function of Civics to teach 
how to eradicate evil and to substitute it by 
virtue. Civics takes social facts for granted 
and draws its own conclusions to better the* 
social life of the individual. 

Sociology is primarily coneerned with socie- 
ty and indirectly with the individual and Civics 
directly with the individual and secondarily 
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w^theociety. Sociology deals with tho funda- 
mental facts of fiociaMife, and CiTicdii'e is only 
a part of the sum-total of social life. Civics is 
muoh iiant)W6r in its scope and forma a part 
of Sociology in so far as it is concerned with the 
social aspect of man's life. 

Civics vod Po'itica^ Science. 

Political Science ia tho Scionco of political 
phenomena.* It deals with the State and Govern- 
ment^ and is to bo distingtiishod fix)m that un- 
fortunate woid *Tolitics’\ which moans a much 
■discussed political or administrative topic of 
the day in a particular locality or country. 
Political Science is a historical investigation 
of what the State has been, what it is and 
what it ought to be ~ tho past, actual and ideal 
State. Civics and Political Science aio closely 
related, both have a siinilar origin Tlio Greeks 
called their city /Tolls'^, and as eacli city was 
a State, ‘^Polis’' meant the State. Prom “polls*' 
is deiiv^l the word Politicsr which denoted the 
affairs of the city or State. Vlio Homans used 
tho words *‘Ci vitas’* and “Givis’* lucauiug city 
And citizeu respectively# Civics, according to 
them, refeiTed to the affalis of the Giook city- 
States. 
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between Civics and Political Science. Both 
aro coQoeraed with the organised Boc!ety, social 
relationship, system of rights and duties, social 
good and the - oalisation of that good. The sub- 
ject-matter of both is the same, but the diflTerence 
lies in accent and emphasis. Civics deals with 
the individual in society Political Science is 
mainly concerned with the State. But as the 
individual is a meuibor of Boino State, Civics 
is, therefore, connected with the State. An 

a 

important element of the State is its popula- 
tion cr a number of individuals, Political 
Science is, consequently, concerned with the 
individual as well. Quo particularly tmtfi of 
the national aud intoruational affaii-s, but the 
other specially treats of the local affairs. 
Political Science traces the origin and growth 
of political institutions, and Civics takes them 
tor giunted. 

The aim of Civics is to produce a better type 
of citizen. This is possible when the 'political 
well-being of the individual Is secuved. Civics, 
therefore, cousldors the ways and means by 
which individuals may best serve the political 
:Dsti tut ions. Civics provides the right type 
of citizens to compose the body-politic, and 
Political Science discuses how that body 
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should osriy on the admiiustratien of tb^ 
oountry. Civics is the forerunner of Political 
Science. Civics is an elementaiy polities, bat 
it is partially true, for Civics is not only conce- 
rned with the political life of the individoal. 
But BO far as political life is ooncernedi Civics 
is dednitely a part of Political Science, 

Civics and History. 

History is a faithful record of past events 
and movements, their cansos and intei^relations. 
It includes a survey of economic, religious, inte- 
llectual, social and political dovebpmente of the 
htiBjan I’ttoe. In otlier.words. History represents 
the life and activities of various peoples in the 
past. Civics k concerned with the general yrell- 
being of the individual, and for that purpose 
has to study the citizen in relation to his poet, 
present-and fuEuro. In order to improve the 
lot of the individual, one has to study his .past 
aqd draw conclusions for the future. History 
provide^a record of the past and Civics takes 
into account the past achievements of men. 
Therefore, much of the ground which is covered 
by History forms part of Civics. 

Prof. Seeley while estaWiahing a relation 
between History and Political Science, said 
in that classic couplet:^ 
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History without Politioai Science has n^ 

Political Sience without History has no root. 
As indicated above, Civics ia a pai*t of Tditi* 
oal Soienoe only in so far as it is concerui^d 
with the political life of the individual. And 
Political Science is the ^^frult” of History, 
So Civics is a further division of Histoiy, 
But all Civioa is not a part of History; it is a 
part to the extent to which Civics considers the 
past of man for his guidance in future. 

Gvici and Geography. 

Geography is the science of physical 
phenomena or a description of the soil, climate 
and other natural environments of a country, 
TJie physical environment of a locality has 
a direct bearing on the moulding of one’s 
charaeter, conduct, behaviour and general 
physique. Acooiriing to Buckle, it is not the 
free will of men but rather the influence of 
physical environment which determines the 
actions of individuals and societies. Civics is 
conceined, as a part of its scheme, with the 
physical well-being of the individual, and tries 
to use the theoretical knowledge of Geograpliy 
to do service to man. 
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Civics and EcoROQiics. ^ 

Economics is tha science of wealth. It deals 
with the production^ distinbution, consimiptioQ 
and exchange of material woaltli. Economics 
is thus, concerned with those activities and 
institutions which are lequisite to the satisfac- 
tion of material noeds. Civic life is vitally 
affected by the economic enviroainenb. No indi- 
vidual, no government and no State can prosper 
without sufficient economic resources. Happi- 
ness of society also depends to a large extent 
on the acquirement of wealUi. The individual 
in order to be contented req^uires the economic 
minimam, without which ho is bound to doge* 
ncratci Civics, therefore, tries to secure the 
material well-being of the individual, which is 
possible by a proper adjustment of production 
and distribution. Civjca borrows a substantial 
portion of Economics to solve the economic 
problem of the individual. The two soieoees 
are, therefore, inter-i'clated. 

Civics and Ethics. 

Ethics is tho science of morality. It deals 
with the rightness or wrongneSB of a man's 
conduct in relation to a moral standard. It is 
comiarned with tho inner self of man and eatab- 
lishea a relation between the Creator and the 
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created. Civics, on tlie other hand, deals with 
the external actions of men in society, Bat 
external actions are determined by the inner 
motives. Thus, no individual and no society 
can become happy without some moral standard 
to guide its destiny. What Civics aims at is 
not only to secure material well-being, but also 
the moral woll-being of tlie individual. Ethical 
prlDciples ara necessary to guide our Civic life. 
The aim or object of good life is the concern 
of Ethics, and how to achieve that end is the 
subject-matter of Civics. Ethics is oonceiiied 
with the end, Civics with the means. 

Civics and Psychology. 

Psychology is the science of the mind and 
treats of the mental phenomena in relation to 
human aetivities. It seeks to explain the 
working of the haman mind or the various im- 
pulses BUch as emotiooBi thought, will and ima- 
gination. Human conduct is, to a great extent, 
determiued by his inentul attitude and hubitB. 
Modem writers are trying to explain social 
and political phenomena by applying the laws 
of psychology. TJio adoption of a particular 
form of goveinnjciit and vanouB i>olifcJcal chan- 
ges and moveintfuls be explained through 
race psychology. Tli'e study of individuars 
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flooial behaviour foms the aubject^ltei* of 
aocial peychology. Civics aims at the general 
well-being of the individual, and is, as a part of 
its fuQotion, ooncerned with his mental well- 
being, It is the right conduct which may 
enable the individual and the group to achieve 
the social good. Civics in so far as it is con- 
cerned with the problem of human conduct is 
indebted to social psychology. 

Civics and Junspndecce* 
Jurisprudence is the science of law, and is 
concerned with the legal organization of society. 
Social organization depends on the estabish- 
XQcnt of authority and order. Order is main*' 
tained thinugh the laws promulgated by the 
political authority. Laws .are the rules of 
human conduct which determine the ralation 
of one individual towards another and towards 
the State. Without ^law there is no order and 
without order the well being of the individual 
is not pcisible. Thus, law guaranbeos to the 
individual the enjoyment of his rights and 
compels him to fulfil his duties. Civics, there- 
forc; recognises law for the regulation of 
Civic life. 

Tae Scope cm Civpcs* 

Civics is the youngest and latest branch of 
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humna knowladgOt bat its Boope is all embre^ 
cing. It CGvoi'B all the phases of a Aiaa s life ia 
^6ty.. It ia a Btvidy of the individaal'tf life^ 
hie onvironinenta atd octivitios. It is, there- 
fore, very wide in its scope. The life of the 
individual consists of a discugsion as to what 
\ra8 tho positioa of the iudividnal in the past^ 
^vhat it is today and what it ought tc bo, hGi.a 
is a prodoot of his envlronmant In the first 
place, the geographical environment vitally 
difTeots the life and character of the individnaJ. 
The social envimament or his membership 
of groape and associations represents the cul- 
taral aspect of a mania life, Man’s social rela- 
tions are the basis of his political Ufa or cnviron- 
mont. The citizen in his economic environment 
seeks the fulfilment of his material needs. The 
religious environment moulds his life immon- 
self, and has a direct bearing on his character^ 
conduct and behaviour. Kis nultifarioua acti- 
vities - Bocial, political, econcmio and religious- 
are directed towards the realisation c^\ nobler 
and happier life. A happier life is poBsible 
only when the general well-being of the indivi- 
dual is secured. 

According to Br. Beni Prasad, the scope of 
Civics may be defined as the m-alyslB and iin« 
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proyement of sooial life with apeoial reforenoe 
to the neighbourhood and dutlee of man! So- 
cial life is the life of the individual in socioty. 
In order to improve the social life, a careful 
study of the social order is essential It is not 
the entire social life with which Civics is con- 
cerned but with particular reference to the ^ 
locality in which the individual lives and acts, 
A citizen is i-egarded, in the drat place, a mem* 
her of some smaller ‘‘politieal community'’, of a 
town or village, and indirectly of the State, 

Since Civics aims at the general well-being 
of the individual and the betterment of his 
social life, it calls upon the citizen to perform a 
number of duties in that direction, Jiut State- 
citizenship is of utmost importance to day, and 
involves a system of rights and duties, which 
are so essential to the general wellbeing of the 
individual However, the ideal of a World- 
State is not realised so far, and Goldsmith's 
''citizen Df the world” is nowhere to bo found. 

The Method of Civics. 

Civics is such an important and ureful social 
science that it requires a methodical and sys- 
iematic study. It has as its ideal a happy and 
noble life for the individual Consequently, it 
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colleots factB of Booial life, analysos, ByotheaiaeB 
and coordinates them for scientific generalisa* 
tion and iconolusions. Thus, it zb based on 
observation* 

In order to grasp the full meaning of social 
life and to make a proper study of Civics, a 
careful collection of social facts is essential. To 
understand social institutions pi^perly a study 
of their origin, gi'owth and development, their 
purposes and their ideal ia neccBsary, It is 
only through looking into the past and obseiy 
v:ng the present that we can build up the 
future. Social affairs require independent 
thinking. The student should be fi'ea from 
bias and prejudice; he should not readily accept 
the opinionfl of others but must judge for 
himself. 

Sympathy with our fellow-inen is a moral 
quality. It is imaginative sympathy which 
enables one' to share in the joys and sorrows of 
others, however separated they may feel by 
religion, caste or profession. This will help us 
to form a constructive imagination, which may 
help us to understand the view-point of others. 
Side by side with this intelligent thinking, 
wbat is required is a praiieal turn of mind. 
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Since the ideal of Civics 18 to turn out useful 
citizens, it must follow a definite method. The 
practical device is Bocial service, which alone 
can develop the trul^ civic qualities of man. 

It ia difficult to know oneself, much leas 
others. In the woixls of Carlyle, 'No body has 
known hiraaelf/ the motto should be 'know tliy- 
work and do it/ Disinterested work is the best 
service. The highest good is the moral good. 
The best service, therefore, is one which is 
directed towards the realisation of social good. 
The Civic end is the general welbbeing of the 
individual. It is. thus, the Philosophic-historical 
method, which ia the best plan for a sclentifio 
study of Civies. 

Utility of Civics. 

Civics is a systematic studyof Civic life and 
its aim is to secure the general well-being of 
the individual. For this parpose, it coordinates 
all the important features ofsocialsoiences as 
they afifect the Civic life of the individual add 
evolves aprootioal method which enables the 
individual to achieve the Civic end-his general 
well-being. Civic life has many environments-- 
floeial, political, economic, cultural, geographical, 
moral and roiigioos. 

The individual ia the pivot round which 
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revolve all instltutiooB and associations. Civics 
aims at the welfare of tho individual^ so the 
study of Civics is of paramount importance, 
It ia tho only social science which is concerned 
with the betterment of the individual in all 
its aspects. 

The social aspect of tlie individuars Civic 
life consiats in his membership of several asso 
ciatioDB Civics teaches the individual how 
to behave towards the wdBj gwups and aseo- 
ciations of which he is a member. If lie does 
not know how to behave in society, lie is neither 
benefited himself nor can be succeed in helping 
others to become usofuj members of Society. 
Social progress, therefore, depends on the nature 
of interest taken by an ordinaiy individual in 
the affairs of society. 

Politically, the individual is a member of the 
State. The State exists for the individual and 
OivicB ia concerned with the needs and respoo- 
eibilities of the citizen. The child oi^ today ia 
the citizen of tomorrow. Problems of citizen- 
ship are becoming, more complicated and the 
SUto-ovgaoizatioQ ia to be utilized to secure the 
political well-being of the individual. The indi' 
vidual as a citizen enjoys a number of rights and 
also required to perform, his duties.^ Civics 
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j&akes the individual conscious of his rights and 
obligations^ creates in him a Civic sense and ena* 
hies him to become a better citizen It is wrong 
to think that the government has been and is 
the concern of a few. The excellence of govern- 
ment depends on the pcliticai oonsciousneBs of 
the common people^the individuals. 

Economically, the individual should be self- 
sufficient. Happiness of man depends partially 
if not wholly on bis economic weflare. Civios 
teaches the individual the rndiznents of econo- 
mice to enable him to secure his soonomic well* 
being. No body should remain idle, he must 
lead some profession to earn his livelihood. He 
musMnjoy economic minimum, so that he may 
keep his body and soul together. 

Culturally, the individual should boa docent 
and fine follow. He must acq[uii'0 good manners 
and must be a man of fine tastes. Culture is the 
result e^ social contact and social relationsbip, 
Civics teaches the individual how best social 
contact be utilised to make the individual 
culturally advanced— in manners, customs, spe- 
cial traits of character, dress and the like. 

Physical well-being is an essential charac- 
teristic of the Civic life of the individuab Accor- 
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ding to a proTftrb, there is'a healthy mind in 
& healthy body. What the indiTidual requires 
18 a healthy body. It has been stated befhre 
that the geographical enviTOnment plays an 
important paH in the formation, of individuaVe 
physical being. Civics teaches the individual 
]iow to be benefited by the gifts of .nature^ and 
to make the beat uw of the geographical envi- 
Tonment for the betterment of his general 
physique. 

Even if the Jndiridaal is socially^ pditioallyr 
econopiieallyiCultQi'ally and physically advanced, 
he is not a man unless he secnres his moi'al vrelh 
being. Ethical prinoiples ai^ essential to guide 
Civic life. All progress is meaningless unless it 
conforms to some moral standard. Social good 
ooosists in moral good. The mdividual as & 
moiTil being has a moral obligation - that of 
social service with a view to the realisation of 
a happy and noble life. 




chapter n. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOaETY. 

Menninff of Society and the Individual. 

Civics deals with individuals living in aooiety 
and not with isolated human beings. The wal'd 
Society, in its broadest senso, denotes tlie aocie- 
ty of mankind and inolades a multitude of 
groups and aesooiatious. In a narrow sense, 
society moans an association. Each association 
consistis of a number of iudiyiduals united to- 
getlier for some ooinmon purpose. Just as it is 
not possible to form a society without indivi- 
duals, similarly we cannot conceive of any ind^ 
vidual cut off fiom Society. 

Man as a Social Aainulc 

More than twenty twoccntunea passed when 
Aristotle, the Greek Philosopher, said ‘^man is 
a social anima:.'' It means that man cannot 
live all ajone but must seek the society of his 
follow-mcn. Nature has endowed him with a 
capacity of sociality, and he cannot help associa- 
ting with other men. If we look at the life of 
ihu individual fit)m the cradle to the grave, we 
find him cooneotea with society. 

Man is by nature social. It is the human 
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ids tine t that impels mati to move in society. 
It is necessity that compels *liim to remain in 
society. Men is bora in society. The child is 
bora As^ a helpless babe and depends on society 
for its nourishment and nurturing. It is the 
society of his parents and relations and iheir 
affectionate care that enables him to survive. 

The child is endowed with many latent 
potentialities and requires for their develops 
ment a'soolal environment so that he may grow 
to the stature of man Each man baa some 
inborn faculties, such as the faculty ot speech . 
These, faculties will remain undeveloped unless 
they find an expression. The development of 
man^e capacities depends on the social stimulus, 
It is firat in the society of his parents and rela- 
tions, then of his friends and associates that the 
child grows to manhood. Man ia, thus, a social 
product and represents a social growth. 

The child’s nature is plastic and nduottble. 
The human, mind ;s suscoptible to outside iufiu-. 
^uoes, and the child'imbibes the surrounding at- 
mosphere by adopting the mannere, habits and- 
mode of living, lb recuiyos. impressions from 
society ^Qd develops thoin» ^ It trios to imitate 
and follow othei^ in eveiy respect, and the ini'* 
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prefisioQB that are created on his mind remain 
laeting, Man ia * a product of his social 
environment. 

After the child is being nurtured, there 
arises the immediate necessity of educating 
him, Tho child goes to the Mahah the 
Modrtsahy the school and the College. These 
cultural associations are parts of human society 
and afford an opportunity- for the individual 
to develop the cultural aspect of his life. 

Society enables the individual to get a start 
in life. He adopts some profession and enters 
life. He mfuries, begets childi*en and tiies to 
fulfil his economic needs. He takes care of his 
dependents and secures their well-being. If 
he is a man of extra-ordinary intelligence and 
intelleoti he rises high. 

The individual finds society within himf 
and around him. He feels within himself a 
member of society and externally he behaves 
like a member of society. He is always consci- 
ous of the fact that he lives, moves and acts in 
society. 

By nature the individual is a lover of 
society, He is fond of companyi and cannot 
do without associates. He further stands in 
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Deed of matu&l help and ooDperntLon. Thiig,^e 
crtiTes for society so that his needs bo falfilled. 

Self-development and self-realisation are 
only possible in society. The individual can 
develop his pei'sonality, his mind and body in 
society. Out side society there is no scope for- 
his solMevelopment. Self-realisation is a 
more difficult task. To be what yoa are to be or 
to become what you ai'e meant to become is 
self-realisation. It is not easy to know what 
one tfi specially created for, and to achieve 
what ho is destined to achieve involves further 
difficulties. But it is the duty of every person 
to rise to the occasion and become what nature 
has meant him to become. 

It is, th^B, in society that the individual 
gets opportunities of all sorts and develops his 
faculties of body and mind. Se acquires spe- 
cial traits of character and has a cultural back- 
ground. He beoomee a decent, loving and 
amiable fellow and rises from the position of 
an animal to man. Man can become man only 
in society. 

No Antithesis between Society and Individual. 

It is clear from the above that the indivi^ 
dual and sooiety are not contradictory in terms. 
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The individual ie not opposed to sooiety and. 
fiooiety does not go against tke individual. 
There is no suob thing as society versus the 
individual As a matter of fact, the two ai^ 
80 olosely related that one cannot be oonsidered 
without reference to the other. Society con* 
.sistfionlyof individuals and every individual 
is essentially a social individual. Society is 
not a super organism .and has no Bupei’-mind. 
It lives in the minds of' its members. . Kvery 
individual lives, moves and acts as a luember 
of society. Sociality and individuality go to- 
gether: sociality can only exist in individuals 
mA individuals can only live in society. 

Society and the individual progress and 
develop together. The progress of society de- 
pends on the progi^SB of individuals composing 
it. The individual by developing his self 
indirectly contributes to the collective de- 
yelopru^t. If the society is good, mc«t of its 
individuals aio good and if the society is bad, 
most of its members ai o bad. But no society 
is wholly good or bad. in a good society there 
are more opportunities lor the iudividual to 
improve his lot In a bad society there is au 
'Clement of progressive individuals, who always 
help in 'pro^iotiug the .condition of society. 
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Tbu5| the individual develops in aocui-dance 
witli the opportunities as are presented by 
society* These opportunities are, however, 
restricted on account of a number of factors. 
Mankind is divided into races and nations, 
free and enslaved people* Nations are further 
torn among themselves by consideratians of 
birth, wealth and calling. These ariihoial die- 
tlnctioQS hinder the opportunitios, and the free- 
growth of the individual is marred. 

The objeot of a man's life from the ethical 
point of view may be defined as self-realisation* 
Self-realisation is possible only in the society 
of men and will, to an extent, depend upon the 
character of that society. Man as a moral being 
has a moral end, that df Belf-realisation. Man 
lives in society to develop all that is best in 
him. Man's development, material or spiritual 
is conditioned by the nature of society of which 
be ia a member. It depends substantially upon 
the type and condition of sooiety thatlhe indi- 
vidual may manifest his hidden qualities and 
rise to the .full stature of his being. A crude 
society, however, cannot guarantee this result. 

llie Social life. 

The aim of society la to confer happiness on 
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iodividuak. Social life expresses itself throagh 
a number of inetitutioofi. An institution is a 
rocognisei usage op praotioe. Many of the ins- 
titutions manifest them through afisociationa. 
Association may be defined as a group of per- 
sons, email or big, having the same object or ob* 
jeots in view, , A rich and moi'e vai‘ied social life 
is marked by the presence of a lai'gor number 
of assooiatioQB. Thofun^ion of each association 
is to develop some aspect of one’s personality^ 
Self-development is such a complex phenome- 
non, that no single association can undertake 
its ihlfilmeut. Hence, there is a multiplicity 
and variety of associations* 

The sociality of man and his manifold needs 
'Compel him to form and move in associations. 
AsBociationfi differ in their status and juriadio 
tion; ^me are local, others are national and inter- 
national In point of organisation they also 
differ; some are rigidly organised, bat others ai^ 
loosely Gonnecteds and in between the two ex- 
tremes there is a variety of minor a^oiations. 
Their duration of life also varies; some are 
fairly durable others exist only for some time. 

i^rms of Associations -Natunal and Artificial. 

Prom his birth till hifi death the individual 
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IB oonneoted with a Dumber of asBOciationB. 
!E)acb oseociatioD lias a definite parpose to fulfil 
and contributes to the happiness of man In 
some form or other* Boughly epeakingt there 
are two main types of assooiations^N^ataral 
or Compulsory ojid Artificial or Optional. 
Nataral tLSsacLatiorLs are thoso whioli ejcisted 
long before tlie child is born, and of which the 
individual automatically becomes a member. 
The moment a child is boriip he finds himself a 
member of the family, the clan and the state. 
Thus, they are oompulfiory in membership and 
the individual has no say in the matter^ 
whether he would i^emain a member or not. 
Natural associations are not the result of a 
conscious process; they are not created by men, 
but are said to have been designed by nature. 

On the other hand, there are artificial or 
man-made associations.* They are such as aro 
formed by the conscious effort of man. As the 
child gi'o^^ in age, he finds it to his ad^aatage 
either 1u> 30111 the existing associations or to 
ibrm new ones to meet hia requiremente. 
Membership of such associatioas is optional or 
voluntary, and the individual may or may not 
join them dv resign his membership as may 
suit his convenience. The importance of theso 
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agaociatioQS dceB not decioaao on amount oftho 
fMt that they are voluntary. In fiictj some of 
thQQi are ns usofal as the natural asaoclations 
thdmBolvGB, 

Similarities and Du&iznilaritieB, 

Both the typcB of associationa - Natural and 
Artificial - have somo eonitnoa and UQQOtnmoii 
features. Both preaupposo the Bocial nature 
of man it ie pmuuied that man .is a social 
animal and can only live in aBsoniation with 
his fcllow^mcn. In oixler to satisfy liis innate 
desire for companionship as well os to fulfil his 
manifold nedds, the individual requires social 
associations. All associations are hosed on the 
fuQ(kmontal unity of hutnau nature. Coopera- 
tion and sympathy aro their koy-note : without 
coopovablon thoro is no continuance of a smooth 
life and wiLliout sympathy there is no comfort 
'and ease. Every aasociation Becmits a number 
of lights for its inembors and requires them to 
pevtoL'EnMutleB in return. 

There ai-e^ howovert many diBsImilaritiea 
between the Natural and Artifioial oBSooiations. 
Natural asBOciations are absolutely esseutial to 
the very existence of men;;, but for them life 
would not be possible* ‘Af'tifioial ^siatipqsj 
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are ereated' for the sake of eaee^ comfort and 
GonvanienGei and life is possible without them. 
The former have been existing since the advent 
of human race and are os old as mankind it- 
self. The latter are only created from time to 
time Natural associations have detinite and 
limited functions to perform, but the Artificial 
associations have varied aims and objects and 
exist fio long as they are found necessary. 

Types of Associationi. 

It is difiioult to classify the various asso- 
ciations in an exhaustive manner. They may, 
however, be gi^uped according to the naturo 
of functions they perform. The various types 
of associations are based on various consideia* 
tlons. There are many osBOciations, which are 
based ou kinship or blood-i-elationship as for 
example, the family, clan and tribe. There is a 
political organization called the State. All these 
are Natural associations. The remaining are 
Artificial associations-religious, vocational, cul- 
tural, i-ecra^ttional) philanthropic and political. 

The Family. 

Among the Natural associations, the family 
is the most important. It is the first and most 
essential unit of human society. It is the oldest 
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/bim of hnniaii association. It is for tho first 
time that the child comes in contact with the 
family and no other association whether nata- 
I’a] or artificial. It is most essential in the 
sense that life is not posable withont the frjnlly i 
t]ie obild would not become man except in the 
family. A child owes its birth to a mother and 
a father, and these three at least form a family. 
It is natural love that keeps the parents and, 
children together. The child is nurtured in 
the ifamily and is provided with every eom^ 
fort or convenience as is possible according to 
the means of the house. The parents are anxi^ 
ous about the welfare of the child and are pre- 
pared to make any Baorifice. When the ohild 
glows up, he is given education. By slow 
stages the child becemes a young man. The 
child [in his turn reciprocates the feelings 
and love of his parents and is the hope of their 
old age. Sympathies and offeotions ai« culti- 
vated in the family and love between the mem- 
bers of tlie house is the general tendency of 
family life. The family is, thus, a school of 
affections. The family reperesents a stronger 
feeling of unity than any other assooiation. 

The family, it is said, is the basic unit of 
human sooiety. If society is the structure, the 
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family Ib its foundatiou. During the first three 
years the child learns moat. It is in the family 
that the child learns the rudiments of floeial 
life. He knows how to eatj walk, talk^ dress 
and live. He further adopta the habits and 
mannei-B and acquires many gocd qualities of 
selflessnesa, devotion and sacrihco. The cul- 
tural aspect of a man’s life is first developed 
in the family. A corporate life for its ezistenoe 
depends on mutual adjustmentsi and the 
habit of adjustment is fii-st acquired in the 
family. The child is taught how to adjust bis 
temperamenti how to adapt himself to oircuma- 
tances and how to create mutual harmony and 
good will Avith a view to the realisation of 
the common good. It is a spirit of toleration 
and oompronise and above all family loyalty 
that keeps all the members united. Thus, the 
family is a great school of education. 

The family is also an enonomic unit of 
human sooioty. The family must be eponomi- 
caDy independent. It should, in other words, be 
self-sufficient; its resources should be sufficient 
to meet its economic needs. With the salf- 
suffioiency of the family is linked the econo- 
mic welfare of the individual member. Every 
individual requires the economic minimum, 
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just as much money as may suable him to meet 
his bars Decessai'y of life. In order that the 
family may be self-suffioient and the individual 
may have his oconomic minimum, all the mem* 
bera of the family, as far as possible, he earning 
members. There still remain some who are 
dependants, and thus by supporting one 
another in times of needs, members learn the 
^rst lessons in charity and mutual assiatance. 

Tlie family is further an administiativeunit 
of human organization. The child learns the 
first lessons in citizenship. The eldest male 
member is generally the leader and guide, and 
all members submit to h'S will. They also obey 
the unwritten rules of conduct and keep up the 
traditions, customs and usages of tlie house, 
The family is, therefore, called tJio cradle of 
Civic virtues. Kespect for authority and sab- 
mission to its orders are the first lessons taught 
to children and as the tendency develops, they 
become ^better citizens in life. The parents 
practice the virtues of abstinonce and self-less- 
ness and children also dcvolop their se use of 
discipline and self restiaint. Thus, family is a 
State in miniature. It is a school of discipline. 

The developmont of Civic virtues depends 
on the healthy conditions of the family. 
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What is required ia a happy famllyi for the 
attainuieDt of which miiuy favourabie coudi- 
tJonB are ueoeBsary. The first factor ‘is edaca- 
tiou; an educated household is the basis of a 
right kind of social life. Where the parents 
arc educated} their children enjoy greater faei- 
lities of inetruction; when they are illiterate, 
their children ai^ handicapped. Education 
changes the outlook on life and createa 
those finer feelingS} which are so esBential to 
the making of a good family. It dispels igno- 
lance^ and contributes immensely towaixU the 
cultiii*al well-beiag of the indiyidual. The 
family in oi'der to be happy must have enough 
material wealth. The family and private pi^)* 
perty go together. If there is no family, private 
pioperty is not noceasaiy; if there is no private 
property, continuation of the family is not 
possible. Poverty breads its own evils, it da- 
genorates man. EooDOniic well-being is the 
means of a decent iinng - a sanitary house to 
lire in, neat cloth os to put on, wholesomo food 
to eat, sufficient money to spend on proper edu- 
cation and other uplift work and to save some- 
thing for future. This will not be poagible 
unless there is an ‘urge to work.* No man. 
should remain a pavosite, he should prefer work 
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to idleness. The greater the nnmher of work- 
ing members, the better the condition of the 
family. Another oharaotenetic of a family ia 
its harmoniona life. When individuals adjust 
their tarn perame ate and acquire the habit of 
accommodating themselves with one another, 
there is harmony and good-will among the 
membei's of the family. 

The progress of society menlfeste a higher 
standard of family life. It is society which 
offers opportunitiee for its members for their 
self-development. As ovefy individual is a 
member of some family, there is no such thing 
as an independent family; it is a part of human 
society. The aim of human society is to secure the 
social good) the attitude of every family should, 
thereibi’e, be to contribute towoids that social 
good. The organisation of the family has 
always raised problems of the greatest magni- 
tude, and modem economic changes have bi-ou- 
ght theisi into greater prominence. Such pro- 
blems are marriage^ divorce^ the mutual rights 
of hosband and wife, rights of the children 
against parents and guardians, the laws of 
inlieritance and the feelings and sentiments 
that lie at the basis of the family. The mutual 
adjustment of the temper and habits of husband 
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and wife is one of the most difficult problemfl 
of life. Since many marriages are failoreB so 
far as the higher ideals of life are oonoerned, 
divorce should, therefore, be permitted by law. 
The rights of the children against their parents 
is a pTimary'ooacern of the State. Educated 
and well-disciplined children are better citizens 
of a State- The laws of property and inheri- 
tance, however, differ from country to country 
and community to community. 

The Clan and Tribe 

Man is a community-building animal, and 
from the beginning has shewn a strong inclina- 
tion to live in communities. Family, as related 
before, was the first organised form of social 
life. With the expansion and continuation of 
families developed ‘gens’ or Houses. These 
lioufiBB formed the clan, which was ruled by the 
chief or the eldest kinemac. A, combination 
of clans formed a tribe, which was ruled by the 
Patriarch, Under tlie Patriai'ch jrere the 
chiefs of the clans, and under the chiefs were 
the heads of the familiQB. Clans and tribes 
often had their own governiDg councils and 
cssemblios. The chiefs of the clans were the 
elders of the tribe and helped the Patriarch 
with their counsel. They also decided disputes 
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according to the estahlijahecl ouatoma of the clan. 

As the proTorb goes '^blood is thicker than 
watei'\ the bond of nnion among the membei'a 
of the familiea^ clans and tribes was kinship or 
blood-relationship. All mombers traced their 
descent from a common ancestor and considei^ed 
themselves as a unit of society, which was 
marked by oneness of purpose. Similar cus- 
tomS| similar foma of worship, similar features, 
similar dress and similar organizatioa were the 
outwai*d symbols of tinbal unity. Common out* 
look on life, common economic needs and common 
methods of their fulfilment created a solidarity, 
which was essential to a political life. 

The Village and Town. 

As families multiply and fom a clan, 
they prefer occupying a definite tract of land 
and establish a village of their own. Further 
expansions result in the formation of many 
't^illages or town. The villages are united to 
gethor by^bonds of oouinion loyalty to the loca^ 
Uty. Commoa economic and cultural mterests 
create a fellow feeling among them. Econo- 
mically, tlie village is a self-sufllicient unit; its 
own i^souroes are enough to meet its require- 
ments. All important professions fiourish in 
the village, and ail needs are fulfilled on the spot. 
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The villages develop into towna, towns into 
cities and cities into nations or States. Thus, 
the village is the smallest administrative unit of 
the biggest and sapi^eme natural associatiour the 
State; an exhaustive study of whioh requires a 
separate treatment. 

Artificial Associations. 

Apart from the Natural associations, there 
are Artiticial or man-made associations, which 
are estabhehed from time to time to serve some 
particular ends. They differ in their nature 
and functiona but their membership lb optional 

Religious Associations^ 

Some ofisooiations are religious : an organised 
religious association is called the Church. 
Eelicrion is a iiatm*al institution. From times 

t3 

immemorial people have been religious-minded. 
In ancient times, kinship and religion went 
hand in hand. The tribe and the clan olaimed 
their deaoenc from a god. In primitive e^Lciety, 
religion exercised great influence and secular 
authority owed its origin to religioua sanction, 
without which no person could hold any 
power. The Cliuicb in medieval times conti- 
nued wielding tremendous power. Conflicts 
between the State and the Church, the former 
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representing the aeculav and the latter re^wen- 
ting the religious aeplrationBof men, conatiiuto 
one of the moat thorny problems of politica. 
With the growth of the ideas of seculai* autho- 
rity and toleration things hare changed. In 
Europe, since the 16th century, the State has 
proved itself more powerful than the Churoh. 
Beligious aasooiatioos, however, remain by 
their nature iatornational; they appeal to 
humanity as a whole and refuse to recognise 
state-houndaries. 

Since the beginning of human rooe, religion 
has influenced and guided the working of 
human mind and conduct. Mankind has belie- 
ved in some thing or other, either in certain 
superstitions, deity or deities, which fonned 
their' article of faith. Keligion establishes a 
relation between the Creator and the created 
or the inner self of man and the Lord of the 
universe or simply between Soul and God. 
Members belonging to the same roligion are 
united together by seutimsnts of common reli- 
gious beliefs, and common religious loyalty 
ignores considerations based on birth or eolour. 
ManyTeligions treat their followers as mem- 
bers of a common brotherhood and do not make 
■any distinction between man and man, Bell- 
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gion is ailll a great unifying factor. 

Vocational ABSodationt. 

An essential feature of an organised social 
life is its ooonomio ^tor. Good life is not 
possible without the material well-being of the 
oornmuD'ty, which is based on a good system 
of production and distribution of wealth, 
Thusi trade, commerce and industry are the 
vaviooB aspects of man's economic activity. 
Kankind has never been free from economic 
pui-Buitj and msoy vocational associations have 
appeared and disappeared beginning from 
the village in India to the guilds of 

European cities. The Industrial He volution 
changed the economic face of the world, and 
ever eince problems of pioductioui distribution 
and eKohange are growing exceedingly complex. 
There is a tendency to develop vocational 
organizatioDS, and at present almost all pei'sons 
pursuing a definite trade» profession or calling 
are forming associations of their own, huoh as 
Medical CouncilSj Bar Associations^ Teachers' 
Associations, Postal Employees’ Associations, 
Labourers’ Unions, Railway-men’s Associar 
tions, Landlords’ Association, Pactory Workers’ 
Union, Tradesmen’s Union and a large number 
of other associations. 
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These assooiatioos are meant to serve the 
eaouomic needs of the oommuaifcy, to prorvlde 
expert professional knowledge and to aafegnai'd 
the piofessional interests of the members^ 
Some ussociations are local, others regional, 
national or international siicli as Trade Unions 
Clumber of Commerce, Labour Federation and 
the loternational Labour Office, In such 
associations, oonsiderations of religion, caste^ or 
creed do not arise, and every individual leading 
the same profession or calling can become a 
member of the Association. They also secure 
some other useful purposes; there is a brotherly 
afiTootion nod cooperation among the membera 
and a standard of professional integrity and 
common rules of behaviour are found. But the 
moment these associatioos seek to advance their 
own selfish iuterosts in preference to ih& 
general interests of social welfare, they become 
dangerous to peaceful life; and professional 
clashes (ceur. 

Cultural Asfodatitnis. 

There are a number of associations, which 
31*6 based on cultural grounds. Schools, colleges, 
universities, learned societies, academies, libra- 
ries and museums ai^ some of the cultural 
associations. Some are small, othei's large; some 
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are local, others are iuternational. Their atte- 
mpt Is to maintain and extend particular 
eultural tendencies and traditions of tlieir mem- 
bers. Their main object is to advance knowle- 
dge, to impart education and to raise the general 
cultaral tone of the community. !H)ducation is 
the very hiHsabh of sooietyi and educational 
institutions fulfil an urgent human need - the 
dlBinieresied pursuit of knowledge. Institu* 
tions develop healthy trudit ions of their own 
and provide a liberal and practical education 
to it)fi members. Students imbibe the cultural 
atmosphere of the place, and caiTy with them 
the stamp of the institution. Next to the family^ 
the educational inetitutiona play an important 
part in the formation of a society of oultured 
and docent people. Some institutions exist for 
the cultural advancement of a certain commu- 
nity, but their doors should as a rule be open to 
members of all communities, so long as they 
abide by the prescribed mlcs of the institution. 

Recreational Associations. 

Associations are also established for the 
^ake of enjoyment and recreation. Just to re- 
fresh one^s body and mind, the individual j'o- 
quires sports, clubs and enierbainineat societies. 
Such associations develop social life and provide 
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amusement to their members to pass their lei^ 
sure-hours in the company of their friende. 
Every individual has hie own tastes, and he 
may accordingly join a particular club or society. 
There is something like a personal life of the 
individual, and life would become miserable if 
it is always serious. Change is the spies of 
life. To soften the seriouBness of life and to 
forget its sorrows, the individual requires some 
recreation. A momenth happiness may cons*- 
tiiute real life. From the stand-point of Civic 
welfare, the entertai ament that is provided ia 
clubs and societies should be wholesome, both 
physically and morally. 

Philaathropic Associntione. 

Associations are also formed for philanthio- 
pic and charitable purposes. They expreas on 
the part of their foundera the noble urge to 
social service. One of the noblest virtues of 
men is philanthropy, which is certainly an acti- 
vity of oelf-negation. The individual does not 
care for his peraooal gain, but of the gain of 
others. Life is imperfect if it is solely lived 
for one’s own comfort and enjoyment and is not 
prompted by consideration of the popular good. 
Xo person is wholly selfish or seldess, but differs 
in defferent virtues in varying degrees. To 
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somei the highest ideal of life is to helb the 
poor, Qieedy> disabled and aiok. ladividual 
relief does good to soma, but organized relief 
does a lot for many. Such organised instltu* 
tioDG are hoBpltalS) orphanages, asylums, Dhram' 
MvAffji/rhhamsy endovrments, Hbraries, 
schools and Bed Gross Societies. Some of them 
are sectarian and local, others ore cosmopolitan 
and mtemational in their character. 

Purposeless chainty spoils man, and de- 
prives him of the spirit of self-help. One 
who is merely helped becomes indolent and 
does not stand on liis own legs. Thus, charity 
has its own abuses. Prevention is better than 
cure, and a charity, which tries to remove social 
ills is the best charity. For instanoe, it is macli 
better to promote a healthy atmosphere and 
sanitary ways of living than to found hospitals 
for treatment. The poor, instead of being 
supported by charity, should be admitted to 
work-houses. 

Political Associationa. 

There are a number of Associations based 
on political considerations. The most impoi'- 
tant is the State itself, but sometimes within 
one State, there are many political organiza* 
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tloQB. Folilica means the views, policy and 
activity of a number of individnab in their 
relation' to tlie State. People having an iden- 
tity of political views and advocating the same 
policy generally organise themselves into 
separate associations* An individual joins a 
political organization to secure his political 



In India, thei-e are many political Ofganizv 
tioQS finch os the Congress and the Muslim 
League. The CongresSi it is prafessed stands 
for the whole of India, the Muslim League is 
the representative body of the Muslim nation 
in India; the political ideal of one is a united 
free India, the other aims at the establishment 
of free Muslim States in a free India. 

Proper Ordering of Loyalties. 

Society, as we find it today is not a homo- 
genous group, consisting of perfions equal in 
capacity and cii'oumstances. Nature has not 
been ^vourablo to all in the award of its gifts; 
what is worfie is the fact that individuals 
are not treated on an equal footing on account 
of the corrupt condition of society. Human 
society, on the other hand, is broken up into a 
number of confhctmg units. The oomponent 
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parts of hitman fiooiety are the varioos atateSj 
nations, communities and groups or aasociations. 
If society were perfect, flii its units would work 
in harmony. But since society is nowhere per^ 
feet, its unite struggle with one another for 
supremacy. One state is at war with another 
state, one nation with another nation, one 
community with another community, one group 
with another gi^up and one individual with 
another individual. 

The individuai is not only a member of 
society, but is a member of several associations, 
of which society is composed. As a member of 
hanian organization, the individual is attaehed 
to many aasooiationa, local, national and interna^ 
iional. For each of these associations, he 
always has, some love or devotion, which is te- 
chnically called loyally. A man may be a human* 
itarian, and may have loyalty <br the whole 
human race. Another pei'son may be a nationa- 
list, and the interest of hia nation or gantry 
be nearest to bis heart. Others may have 
loyalty to their class, caste or profession or to 
their family. Thus, when the individual thinks 
exclusively of the interests of his family or one 
group to the exolusion of other groups, or keeps 
In view the welfare of hia own state at the 
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e&peDse of other ptfttea or humaaityt th^ro J& 
a alirugglo, between hia loynlti^ l^uppofirng, 
an individual ifi a member of two afisociationa^ 
one association demands a oourse cf action, 
which may go against the interest of other 
aseociaticni then the indiyiduars loyalties to 
the two aseociations come in conilLct 

Now the problem is how to bring about a 
hai‘mony or secure a prope»* ordeitng of loyal- 
ties between groups, communities and nations 
fio that the interest of the individual be secured. 
The main interest of the individual is his general 
well-being. His social well-being is only 
a pai't of his general well-being. The social 
welbbeing constitutes a hannonions social life, 
which in its turn depends on harmonious 
social relations. Harmonious social relations 
rest on the proper adjustment of loyalties or 
the right ordering of loyalties. Civics is main- 
ly concerned with this problem. The solution 
seems rsitber difficult. 

It 15 said that the individual’s eocial life as 
a whole manifests an adjustment of his loyal- 
ties to the various associationsp of which he is 
amembei'iand through which he makes his' 
oontribntion to human good. This statement^ 
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requires aa explanation. The individual’s 
fiooial life is lived in society or a number x>f 
aSaociatioQs. The fact that the individual is one; 
Ilia social life is also one; he is simultaneouely a 
member of several aasoclatioQB; he la pulling on 
well in life, there being no conflict between his 
membershipa of several associations; signifleB 
that the individual Lad a capacity of adjusting 
his loyalties.* Had there been no capacity of 
adjustment on the part of the individual, life 
as a harmonious whole would not have been 
possible. Aa a matter of fact; life is a process 
of adjuatmeota. A harmonious life is necessary 
tor self^developmeat, which Is a complex phono^ 
Bienon. It* is only through assooiations that 
the individual gets an opportunity to develop 
his self and to realise the aims of his lifo. Each 
asBooIation serves some particular object, and 
the individual joins that assooiation to develop 
Some particular aspect of his pomonality. In re* 
turn the individual owes loyalty to that asaocia? 
tion. To all such aasociations the individual offers 
separate loyalties and ei^oys privileges, whioh 
they guarantee. Since these loyalties are separate 
and distinct from the point of view of each asso- 
ciation, they do not conflict but adjust them- 
selves within* the frame^wbrlr of human society: 
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The individoal is not only benefited biinBelf, 
but benehle the association by becoming ita 
member. Aa a member he makes some oontri* 
bution to the good of that aBsooiation, Since 
that association is a unit of the State^ the indi- 
vidual is indirectly helping the cause of the 
State. As that State ia a part of the world-orga- 
nization, the individual is impei'ceptibly or 
subconsciously contributing his share to the rea- 
lisation of human good. Thusj the individual 
expresses his contribution to human society, 
through groups and associations. 

The success of those associations depends 
on the individuars will to cooperate. The 
feeling of harmony is not foreign to human 
heart Insplte of the records of warSi conquests 
and murders, man has no innate desire to injure 
his fellow-men. Human beings are not wholly 
selfish or self-less. Human nature being the 
same everywhere, individuals .have their own 
peculiarities, prejudices, selfish interests and 
likes an3 dislikes, but in jtheir heart of hearts 
there is always a feeling of sympathy and good 
will. The main object of Civics Is to teach 
people to remove prejudices, minimise selfish- 
ness, avoid conflict and broaden sympathies, 
A true citizen would ti 7 to contribute to the 
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greatest extent to the good of sooiety, A 
guiding principle of Civic life should ha *iny 
family before myself, my community before niy 
family, my nation before my community, and 
humanity before my nation/ 

Human associations with their different 
organizations and varying objeoia represent 
a boaiti unity of hnman society. All individuals 
are members of human fiooiety* The world 
society has come closer on account of advance- 
ment of culture, easy means of oommuDication 
and scientific inventions. No individual^ no 
group and no State can remain isolated or out 
o£ Just as it Is the claim of humanity to 
appreciate man as man, similarly there should 
be harmony between State and State. Na- 
tional psLtriotism is a noble sentiment but no 
people should follow a policy whioh may con- 
flict with the largei interests of humanity or 
injure the legitimate interests of otbei; States. 
Selfish patriotism should, therefore, be subordi- 
nated to a wise humanitarian policy. 

Within the jurisdiction of the State itself, 
there should be no group hoetility* The selfish 
interests of groups should be subordinated to 
the larger interests of the State. Nor should 
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there b0‘ an^ distinotioo aodong families or 
membejn of a family Oiie is more loyal to 
one's family, but^ this love should {jiot be blind 
to the general interests of other groups and the 
nation. 

When harmony is possible between nations, 
groups andindividualjSiiHhon theiindividual will 
have a hamonioua sooial life. The goal of social 
progress, thei^efore, is the perfect individual in 
the perfect society.* Jtis the duty of the indivi*' 
dual to work for this end. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE. 

. i .... 

Introductory*' 

The ^Jate is a politically organised society 
of individnalfl. When a number of individuals 
occmpy a certain tract of isind, and oabab' 
lish a government of their o^n, tliey are 
said to have formed a State. The State imp- 
lies an idea of a supreme authority and submi- 
eaion to that authority oS tlie part of the in- 
habitants. An organization or govornmerit 
presupposes the need 6f peafte and order, v^hich 
can only be secured through law. Goveroment, 
thus, prescribea.wrtflin rules of human couduct, 
which may detemiue the relation of one indi- 
vidual with another and of one individual or 
individuals with the State. This Is the politi- 
cal aspect of the indivjdaarB Civic life. 

Ste^Defined. 

A State may be defined as a poli^c'al ^ciety 
of individuals, occupying definite' 'torritory 
and having andode^endeot government of their 
own. The tern? 'Stath* has' Been^ ddSned in 
vatiotis^ays by dif^ent ^itibal philosophers. 
Ariirtb tie 'defined State as '^aWidn' of families 
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and villages having for its end a perfect and 
selfecfficing life Both Bluntsohli and Bur- 
gess thought of the State as the politically 
oi^anlxed people of a definite territory. Accor- 
ding to Woodrow Wilson, a State is a people 
organized for law within a definite territory. 
Garner has impi-oved upon these definitions by 
saying that the State a political community 
of persons nioiv or less numeroas, permanently 
occupying a difinite portion of territory, inde- 
pendent of external controi and possessing an 
organised government to which the groat body 
of inhabitants render habitual obedience.” 

Elements of the State. 

The above definitions clearly bring ont the 
component parts of the State : they may be 
classified os population, tmitory, oi'ganization 
and unity. 

Popuhtioii. 

Population is the first essential of the State. 
There can be no society without human beings. 
A number of individuals living together forms a 
population. The political society or State oan* 
not, therefore, exist without' population. No 
definite number of populatihn can be fixed: but 
the number should be such as may convaniently 
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be divided into the governing body and the 
governed. It the number is not sulHoient to 
support a State-arganiaation, it cannot natura- 
lly form a State. The population of a State is 
always composed of citisens, alleca and subjects. 
Citizens are those subjects, vho enjoy rights 
both civil and political ; aliens are foreigners 
and owe their allegiance to a foreign State. 
Territory. 

The second essential element of the State is 
its territory. A population requires a tract of 
land for inhabitationp so that there may be a pei^ 
manent roiation between the dwellers and the 
soil. The sovereign authority in a State also 
I'efei'S to a definite tei’iitory and is exercised 
on a ten'itorial baeis. The area of a territory 
maybe large or smalL A large State may 
have a capacity for self defence, special position 
in tho international polity and convenience in 
its governmentol functions, but it should not 
necessarily be a great power, as for ^mple- 
Kussia agaiust Great Britain and China against 
Japan. However, the modern tendency is in 
favour of bigger States, and smaller States are 
now federating to sti'engthon their position. 

Organization. 

The tliird essential oharacteristio of tho 
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State ifl'itB goyernnient. When a innmber of 
individuale occupy a definite temtoiy, there 
arises (he pecesaity of a political organization! 
which may regulate the conduct ef the people 
in dealing with one another. ThuS) a political 
maohinory or government is set up to Hiaintaiu 
law and order in the territoiy! to protect the 
interests of the people and to ward oif foi'aign 
aggression. A government is the actual m&ni* 
festation of a State. 

Unity. ^ 

, The most important element of the State is 
its sovereignty. A people having a tenitory 
.and organization of their own may not yet form 
a State until they possess unity or sovereignty. 
Sovereignty is the ultimate power within the 
State and is original^ supremo and unlimited. 
Internally! the State has complete authority 
over all individuals and associations of indivi* 
•duals a^d externally it is independent of the 
control 0 ^ other States. 

Keeping in view 'thedefimtidn and elements 
of the Stale, England, GennaDy, Italy and 
IT. S. A. are ivll States. But India is not a 
State: it has a population, a tanitory, a govern- 
laent but^no sovereignty. The British Pirlia- 
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roeut remains a- sovereign body for Indian 
The Indian States are semi ^sayereign b(ri 
dies, for their external relations aie controOed 
by the Grown* It is doubtful whether the 
self-governing dominions of Canada, Australia, 
Newsoaland, South Africa and the Irish Free 
State are States in the strict sense of the tern. 
The Bominioos are the “autonomous commtiiih 
ties within the British Empire .equal in status^ 
m no way 'subordinated one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or citernnl affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to thd 
Crown, and fmly associated as member^' of tlie 
British Commonwealili of nations,*' Tlieoi'O* 
iically, the Dominions have a right to break 
a)i^ay from the Commonwealth, and practically 
they enjoy tlie rights 'and status of statehood. 
Thus, they ai^ States in effeotl, though not 
in law, 

^ Some hold that the Leagae«of Nations is 
a ^super-State*, other say it is not a State at 
all. , Actually -it ^ is not State; it has no 
territory of its own, no sovereign authority 
to enforce its commands and no subjects to 
otoy;^ ' Intetnatumal law is, .ih fact, inter- 
national morality, and the Jjoague can only 
exercise jnor'hl influenoes. The Leagud] re^jel- 
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sents a tendency towards the realisation of a 
common organization of humanity or the World* 
State* 

State and Society* 

Society is much wider in scope than the 
State. Society deals with man without any 
reference to hie physical environment.^ Human 
society is composed of all associations and 
individuals. The. units of human society are 
the vai'ions stateg^ nations^ communitieB and 
groups. Society may, tboreibre, conaist of 
all individuilla belonging to one state or the 
other. The State ie territorial in its basis and 
is ooncerncd with a number of individuals 
living in a certain territory as an organized 
people. Sooiety> on the other hand^ refers 
to all human commanities, whether organised 
or unorganised. State deals with the politi* 
cal relation of a definite people, but society is 
oonoerned with the whole range of human 
relations. The State is only a unit of human 
organization, and forme part of human society. 

State and Human AaBOclations. 

The State is a human asBOoiation, but the 
moat important of all aBsooiations, In each 
State, there ai'e found a number of associations, 
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and aa the State is sapreme over all of thejn^ 
it IB said to be an afisooiation of nssooiations. 
The State la essentially a natural association^ 
but like other aasociations it has also an arti* 
ficial aspect. All aBsociatlons are based on the 
individual^B.Boc^al nature and spirit of coopeva- 
tion^ and as such they are natural. CapaoitioB 
like sociality and cooperative endeavour are in- 
born with the indiyidoal; he cannot live with- 
out BOflial relation, and can nob accomplish any- 
thing without the aid and cooperation of other 
individuals. The State is the result of the same 
tendeney. As a matter of fact, State as a poli- 
tical Booiety has always existed and is aa old as 
mankind itself. Individuals and their institu- 
tions are the products of their invironment. 
Individuals develop their capacities according 
to the environment in which they live. They 
make a conscious effort |to evolve institutions 
and forms of government. Thus, the natural 
and artidcial elements of the State blend them- 
selves imperoeptibly, and the distinction can- 
not be retained. 

Inspiteof some striking similarities between 
the State and other haman assooiations, there 
are, however, fundamental diferences, The 
State is compulsory in its membership, and an 
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jndividuftl wniaiusA Piamber .of fioiue State 
throughont his life. Other assoeiations are op' 
tional;the individual mayor may not join them* 
State.ia territorial. in its basis, and is confined 
to a. particular territory; an association may 
extend to the vrliole inhabited world. An indi- 
vidual may become a member of several aeaocia- 
tions^but he cannot remain a member of more 
than one State. Afisooiations are formed to 
further one or a few particular interesisi but 
the State deals with many and erer'increa-' 
aing ohjeetfi. The State is a permanent ina- 
tituiion, but associations are more or less 
temporary. The State exercises force on its 
members, but assoaiations only employ perau* 
atioQ. State does not i squire for its existence 
the consent of othei^ associations, but no asso 
ciation can exist without the consent of the' 
State. 

Slake and Couatry., 


^ State signifies a particular territory. A' 
country is merely a geographical expresaion. 
^d may or may not- enjoy a polilicai unity. 
Geographical divisions have undoubtedly helpeiL 
ip 'the formation of States, but a count ry^may. 
^ye^veral States, and, even one State ma^! 
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extead to eavoral oouatries. If on© country has 
only one State, the two terns may be used 

State and Natioa.^ 

State 19 to be distinguished from nation and 
nation from people. A people signifies a racial 
or ethnical concept and consists of a mass of in- 
dividuals united together by a (sommon oivilisa* 
tion without having an organised political life: 
A nation is a group of people or a society of all 
the members of a State united and organised' 
as a political entity. It is the political cons- 
ciousness or organization that lifts the nation 
above the people. There ai'e many factors that 
pi'odace a sentiment of nationality in a certain' 
people; racial unity* the same territory, the 
same government, the same religion, common 
customs and habits, oommon language, common 
political and economic interests and so on. 

State ia a political idea while nation is a 
racial concept. State has a particular reference 
to a territory and government, but a nation is* 
a people organised in a State. Mankind is' 
divided into a number !bf paoplesj when people 
orgwise themselves politically and form i 
novei'hnient, they become a nation. Usually, a 
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State conatitutea a nation, and tha Bantimeiit of 
nationality ia 'the bfiaia of 67017 ^tata. Some- 
tlmeSi a single State may embrace within its 
limits seyeral nations or nationalities, and is 
called a State of nationalities. The Eritish 
Empire donsiats of a number of nationalities. 
On the other hand, a single nation like the 
Poles may be divided into a number of States, 
Thus, the theory of 'one nation, one State' falls 
to the ground. It la not necessary that every 
State may be a single nation or every nation 
may. form a single State. The strength of a 
State, bowevefi depends on its national 
homogeneity and a State comprising sevaiul 
institutions is based on oompromises, cheeks 
and balances. 

State and Government. 

State and government aie sometioies inco- 
rrectly used in the same sense. They are distin- 
ct terms, yet olosely related. The State is the 
whole, ^of which government is an essential 
par^ In other words, State is an association, 
and government is its executive organ, Govern- 
ment is the organization .or the maohinery of 
the State. State is comprised of all the inha- 
bitants of tlie territory, but only few members 
constitute the government. All the individuals 
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living in a cort&in tenitory are members of 
that StatCj bat only those members \7ho are 
ehbrnsbed with the.oharge of carrying on the 
administration form the government. The 
State is a pennonent iDstitiition, but govero- 
mont i& tempoi'&iy end may be changed from 
time to time. The State is an abstract term, 
but government id oonorote. No body can 
observe the State, but one may point out to 
individuals ^constituting the government A 
State without government is meaningless; it 
will cesse to inaction the moment its goven- 
ment is abolished. All states are similar in 
their nature, but goyornments have a variety 
of types. States differ not in their nature 
but in their forms of government. Govern- 
ment is the actual manifestation of the State, 
Hence, individuals can demand rights against 
the government, but not agamst the State. 

The Origin of the State. 

Having defined the State and di^tingui- 
ehed it from other human associations, natu- 
rally a (][ue6tion arises as to how the State 
came into existence. What is the origin of the 
State ! The State is as old as mankind itself. 
Individuals have, at all stages of their civiliza- 
tion, organised themselves into societies. From 
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the earliest and most crude forms of hiima4 
society erolTedtha latest and moat peifect poli* 
tical inGtitutions, There always existed different 
ces in forms and functioos of politioal societies 
due to yaiying conditions of human life, stages 
in eivilisation and the general environment of 
people. 

Before discussing the evolution and deve- 
lopment of the State, it is worthwhile to state 
the various theories, which have been ad^ 
vanced from time to time by the political thin- 
kers regarding the origin of the State. Ncneof 
these theories is wholly true or false: all of 
them contain at least a partial truth. 

The Divbe Theory. 

The theory of the divine origin of State 
was widely accepted at the earliest stages of 
political life. In primitive time, religion and 
government were not Bepai’ated. Tho Oiiental 
Empires were marked by tho same tendency, 
and it was believed that the king derived his 
powers from the gods. Aooording to the 
Hebrew theocracy, God was not only the main 
source of authority, bat He actually took part 
in the administration of the State. They were 
the Greeks and tho Homans, who for the first 
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time declared tHat the State la a human aaBo^ 
ciation, but indirectlj divine. It was not| 
however, till the Middle Ages when the con- 
diet arose between the Pope and the Emperor 
that the theory was formulated. Towards the 
dose of the Middle Ages, the theoiy was revi- 
ved by advocating the doctrine of divine autho- 
rity and thus supporting the roytfl power 
against the growing political consciousness of 
the people. 

The theory attributes the origin of the 
State to the will of God. State is the handi- 
work of God* Political authority is derived 
from God alone. Thei'e is a “divinity that 
hedges a king*\ A king is appointed by God 
and le His Keprefientative on earth. He 
therefore, responsible to God alone and nob to 
his subjects. The king makes laws/ enfoi'ces 
these laws and compels obedience from the 
people^ but he himself is not bound by these 
laws. People must submit to the authbnty of 
the king considering it to be the will of God. 
People cannot rise against the king, for a 
rebellion against him is a rebellion against God, 
James I, the first Stuart king of England, thus, 
described this aspect of the theory, “As it is 
atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God 
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cau do, &o it is presumption and high ooQ- 
tcinpt in a subject to dispute irhat a king can 
>do or to say that a king cauiiDt do this or that/’ 

The theory helped the people to choose 
monarchy against anarcliyi and thus eetablisliod 
peace and order. It gave a divine ohaYacbor 
to the authority o{ tho king, and people looked 
upon their king with reverence. It was 
most suited at a time when obedience and dis- 
cipline were needed. It also emphasised the 
moral end of the State. Inspite of its many 
merits, the theory involves a number of defects. 
It made the king's authority absolute. The 
king was made Fesponsible to God and not to 
the peopiOi and kingship become a permanent 
and heredilary institution People had no 
rights against tho king and no moans to vedt^s 
thoir wrongs. The truth is that tho State uud 
govemmout arc the results of a cousoious effort 
on the of tho p^plc pursuing r 4 moral end. 

The Force Theory. 

The thooiy states that tho State is the 
outcome oi 101*00 It is tho law of nature that 
the stronger subjugates the weaker, Wlioa a 
strong physical foroo comes in clash with a 
weaker plij'sical foi^e, the ibruior triumpljs. 
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Brutal foixie i& 1;hd basis of politioal authority 
and those who bi^iamph become ru lei's. It is 
might that giVea right; tliosd who master power 
acquire a right to inile. Thus, tribes develop 
into kingdoms and kingdoms into empires. 
‘War begot the king', force created the State 
and foi-Go maintained it. la short, throughout 
the development of the State, force has been 
a contributing factor. Hume, the ohief expon* 
eut of the theoiy, says that when a tribal chief- 
tain or leader came out victoriouB in war and 
peace was concluded, he maintained his control 
over the people first by persuation and then by 
force and thus reduced them to subjection. 
The result was the dstablishment of the State. 
In the Middle Ages, the Chui'ch fathera and 
the theologians still more emphasised the evil 
nature of political power, and tried to substi- 
tute the might of the Church for the might of 
the State. The Individualistio school also 
based their theory.onthia'fundamentaHBSue and 
declared that the State is IheoiTspring of evil, 
and the individual should have the maximum 
liberty. The political theory of SocialiBm attri- 
buted the growth of the State to a process of 
aggressive exploitation by a small part of the 
community. Existing governments, the Socia* 
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Hat says, represents a oooroWo organization 
whicli holds the workers in bondage, Againet 
the theory of popular sovereignty undeilying 
the^ench Revolution, a modified view was 
put forward that obedience was the natural 
duty of the weak and henevolent authority and 
protection the rights of the strong. 

The theory is oi'iticised on the ground that 
it justifiee the arbitrary authority of the strong* 
over the weak. It is contraiy to the ideas of 
personal- liberty and law. There is no liberty 
for the individual under a despotic government, 
and law has no moaning when the word of the 
autocrat is law. Mere force cannot form the 
basis of the State; it is the right that gives 
might* The real force on which a government 
rests is the force of public opinion, Man, isis 
moral being .and his actions are guided by 
moral ends. State and government are to a 
great extent the results of human efforts pur^ 
suing a moral end. The truth of the theory 
lies in the fact that every government rests on 
a certain amount of force. Even in democra- 
tic governments it is the foi-oe of the majority 
to which the minority is obliged to. submit. 
The Social Contract Theory. 

The Social Contract theory is the moat im- 
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portant of all the theories regarding the origin 
azkd jastification of the State and in its influ- 
ence on modern poNtical thought. The theory 
holds in brief that there was a State of Nature, 
when there was no political foim of soolety. 
To avoid this state of affairs, people made a 
compact among themaelves to establish a civil 
society and finally cM)ntraoted themselves into 
an organized political society. The idea that 
the authority of the i^ler rests on the consent 
or will of the people is an old one. It is found 
among the Sophists of Greece and the 
writings of Epicuim Plato and Aristotle 
were, however, opposed to this idea. The ol4 
Testament provides historical examples of the 
theory and the Homan law of conti'act also 
considei'ed the relation between the Emperor 
and his subjects. Tliroughont the Middle 
Ages and the early modern period, contract 
was regarded the basis, of political authority. 
The logical development of the theoiywas, 
however, carried out by Hobbes and Loohe in 
England and by Housseau in Prance. 

The themy is divided into three paints - the 
State of Nature, the Social Compaot and the 
Political Compact. 

Before government was instituted, people 
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} lived in tlie ,State of Nutuier when tlicre vd 4 
BO organized political lifov Daring tins porjod 
Bien obeyed no laws bnt were subject to geae^ 
ral principles inber'oat id nainre itself, called 
the , Laws ol Xaturo, and every 2rai2 enjoyed 
natural rights. All the tliwe writers differ 
fi-ora one another regai-ding their interpre- 
tation of tlie State of h^ature. 

AcseoiHling to Hobbee, the State of ^Tature 
was one of war. *^It is a State of perpetual 
strife among the membarn of the society: a war 
of all against all... a State of .const ant struggle, 
of fieree and brutal competition, and cf distrust 
and suflplcion." “Man’s life”, says Hobbes, 
“was solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and abort”. 
Men were essentially selfish; their bodily and 
mental powers were equal, and, therefore, there 
was a natural fear in their hearts. Suspicion bred 
enmity and enmity developed in a State of con- 
stant waj-. There were no legal rights, bnt 
natural ^’ights based on utility and reason. 
!Might alone determiued right, and man’s rights 
were his natural powers. Locke says that the 
State of Xature was one of equality and free- 
dom. Peace prevailed and men wei-e guided 
in their dealihga by the instincts, of reason and 
justice. There wei'e moral laws. Rouaaean 
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depicts tlie State ot‘ acura a condition of 
ideal liappineas. Thera was uo sovereign, no 
snbjectaj no law and no testrictiuag. There was 
^nrestrioted fieedoin, uud, human, conduct was 
based on emotions of salf^mterest and pity 
for others. 

Hobbes, Lookd and HousBeau give differenl 
reasons why people formed a political oompaot. 
According to Hobbes, there was no aeourity of 
pei'Bon or property in that State of wai, and no 
common authority to enfoioe natural rights, 
liooke also finds diiHculty in interpreting and 
enforcing the Natural Law. ‘^In the State of 
Nature evet'y man must be his own law courts 
and every man hiaown poUceman."' There was a 
Jawlesa minority in the State of Nature, and pea* 
cable people had to take law in their own hands. 
Itonaseau thought that the condition of ideal 
happiness could not continue as the growing 
population and advancing civilization brought 
cvilB. * s> 

The State of Nature, bocacrse ft was either 
too good to last or too bad to exist > became 
intolerable. People formed themselves into a 
civil society and oetablished a civil authority 
giving up their natural rights in I'eturn for 
common protection. According to Hobbes^ 
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men agreed to submit to a oommon authority. 
The power, thus, created by uniting the natural 
rights of all was the sovereign. Once the con* 
tract was made, the authority of the sovereign 
was absolute. He was not a party to the con- 
tract, and as such was not bound to abide by' 
the provisions of the contract. The people 
retained no right to withdraw power that they 
formerly transferred to him. Ubodience was 
compulsory- under all cii-cumstances. Locke, 
on the other hand, makes tho sovereign a party 
to the cor tract and bound by the provisions of 
the contract. In case, the sovereign violated 
the oontniot, people retained their right of 
withdrawing' the power, they formerly assigned' 
to him, and could establish a new government. 
According to Bousseau, people merged their 
natural rights into a common authority or 
general will. This contract was a source of 
many evila. Selfish men took advantage of it 
and the^ original terms of the contmet were 
forgotten. The remedy was to realise that 
sovereignty rested with the people Fortu- 
nately, the government was not a party to the 
contract. Final authority al^yays remained in 
the hands of the people, and the government 
was the executive agent to enforce the general 
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will. Iq RouBseau’B own words, ''the poople 
wills, the king executes/' Thus, dii'eot popu* 
lar aseembiy was the true soveieign. 

The theory haa many merita and demerits. 
Hobbes upheld the absolute power of the 
soTereign and his theory of legal sovereignty 
ifi quite cori-ect. He, however, fkilea to diatin- 
guish between the State and government, and 
did not realise that governinentB may ohange 
without destroying the State* Looke's main 
contribution was to recognise the limited power 
of the monareb, but he failed to distinguish 
between moral and civil laws. Rdvolution, 
however desirable, is never legal. Eousseau 
emphasised popular sovereignty, which served 
as the basis of modem democracy* He also 
made a oareful distinction between the State 
and government by saying that the king can 
be, deposed without destroying the State. 

The theoi^ Is, however, criticised on the folio* 
wing grounds. It is historically absurd to suppose 
that people in the early stages of civilization 
eoold voluntarily agree to form a political orga- 
nization. In fact, there are no historical Teooi*ds 
to prove it. The individual then was of little 
importance. It is legally defeotive. It is evi- 
dent that such oon tracts had no legal hasis^ 
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for thoro existed no political organization to 
deSne or enforce the provisions of tho oon tract. 
It is rationally nntrue* for jt is only a philoso- 
phical interpretation of the origin of the State. 
As a ratioiial analysis, the relation of the 
individual to the State is not a voluntary one. 
Lastly, it is dangerous in the sense that it 
may be used to support tyranny on the one 
hand, and revolution or anarchy on the other. 

The Orgaiiic Theory. 

The theory is one of the oldest and most 
popular theories regarding the origin and 
evolution of the State. Tho Greeks thought 
that political life wus inherent in nature itself 
and the individual was merged in the State. 
Both Plato and Aristotle compared the State 
to a human body and Cicero likened the head 
of tlio State to the spirit of human body, Many 
writers empahasised the organic nature of the 
State in the Middle Ages. It was not till tho 
ninth joentury that the theory was expanded 
to its logical conclusions^ Bluntschli declared 
the state to be the **very image of human 
organism.*’ ^*The State**, to him, was “a' living 
spiritual organic being." Bousseau compared 
the^power of the State to the head of an invh 
dual, the laws and bugtomB to tho brain, 
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eomm^rce, agrioulturo and indudtry to 'the 
mouth and stomaoh and public fiaance to the 
bkx)d. Herbert Spencer, one of the notable 
exponents of the theor3S drew a very. elaborate 
analogy between the State and the biological 
organism. Both the animal and social bodies 
begin as gems» and nndergo a process of contir 
nnous growth till they exhibit a great com* 
loxity of structure. As the lower type of 
animal is either stomachy or limb, so primitive 
society is all-warrior hunter or builder. As 
animid differs in functions and new organs with 
diff'erjent functions appear, so society grows, and 
division of labour follows. 

The theory attempts to remove the conflict bet- 
ween the State and the individual by merging 
them into one oi-ganism. The state is like a 
biological organism. Men are by nature politi- 
cal beings, and possess a uaiversal tendency to 
establish social organisation and thus evolve 
the State. The State is the higliest .^natural 
Qt^amADi like plants and aniinals luidL aa simh. 
is subject to the usual laws of growth, develop- 
ment and decay. J ust as plants and animals 
grow, develop and die, ainiiJaily States ha^e 
their origin, development and decay, Since 
tlio State is like an organism, individuals are 
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thfi basic oells of that orgamam* The varioua 
departments of govornment may be compared 
to the organs of living beings. Like other 
natural organisms, State pIbo develops in its 
enviroment. The State represents the highest^ 
form of organised life, a sort of magnified per- 
son, as Gettel says. Just os a living organism 
has both physical and psychological nature, so 
the State posBesses; it feels, wills and acts. 

The theory is criticised on various grounds 
Ko donbt a biological analogy is sound to a cer- 
tain limit, and it is scientific to say that there 
is a close resemblance between a body* poll tic 
and human organism. But the analogy can- 
not be pushed too far; it is superficial. The 
animal organism is conciete, its cells have no 
individual life hut the life of the parts is com- 
pletely merged in the life of the whole. If a 
finger is cut, the whole body suffers the pain. 
The body^politic, on the other hand, is discrete, 
its unit{} are free, and the separation or death of 
individuals does not affect or kill the State. 
All natural organisms owe their origin to pre- 
existing organism, but the life of the State ia 
not derived from any other political organisa- 
tion hut comes from within A living body 
gi^owsand develops unoonsctously, but the State- 
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life grows oansoiously. Howovor, ia a literal 
sense^ the State is not ao organiBni* If the 
theory is adoptedt it would widen the Boope of 
state-activity and individaal'a needs be eacrit 
heed to the State. The theory remains useful 
in the sense that it emphasises the historical 
origin and evolution of the State. 

The Patriarchal Theory. 

The most notable exponent of this theory 
ia Sir Hemy Maine. The theory holds that 
the State ia the expansion of the family thi ough 
Yarloiie stages. At first the family as a group 
consisted of a maui his wife and children. The 
family then expanded by marriage, adoption^ 
conquest or otherwise, and the father of, ih^ 
oiiginal family or failing him the eldest .Livung 
male member is acknowledged, as the, headiur* 
Patriarch. In course of time,^ families, develop' 
ped into gens or houses, and settled in a village. 
Many houses formed the elam which was 
ruled by the oldest male kinsman. T]:^e clan 
developed into a tribe, which was ruled by a 
chief or lord. Several tribe, in duo course, 
constituted a common organized society with a 
common ruler or King. Common kinship, 
GommOD interests and common traditions crear. 
ted a solidarity, which is so essential to the 
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organizatioQ cf poiitiaal Ufo. This iB the urigla 
of the State. 

The theory cannoi, howevert be taken as a 
final solution of the pioblem of the origin of tlie 
State. The earliest form of family life was not 
patriarchal everywhere. It was sach in the 
Indo-European society. Even where it existed, 
it did not serve as a foundation of later insti- 
tutions. The patriarchal family existed in 
eoi'ly Home, but we hnd no tmce among the 
Jews, Gieekfi and Germans. The main defect 
of the theory is that it attributes the origin of 
tlie State to a single laeU)r> that of kinship.' 

The Matriarchal Theory. 

The tlieory states that in the primitive 
stage of human society, women enjoyed an un- 
rivalled position. They held social and politi- 
ciil statue; they were supreme in the family and 
social groups. As a rule, descent was traced 
thi'oagli the mother, and property passed in 
the female line; This ioiiu of the family is 
still prevalent in some people of the worlds 
Himaliyan tribes^ the Tibetans and Bhuties,' 
whose women take more' than one husband. 

Hecent dificoyeries, according to Jenks, 
have proved that the earliest sooial group called 
a pacA or horde was loosely organised for 
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mati-imonial purposes. AU the membetfi camped 
and lived together, The pack was divided 
into Beveral iottma, and ho one was allowed to 
marry in liis own totem. Under euoh oireum- 
stanoesp kinship wa^ reoognisdd through women. 

Hutorical or Evolutionary Theory. 

The' State ia neither the handi-work of 
God, nor the result of a superior physical force, 
nor the creation of mutual contract, nor oven 
a more expansion of the family. “It ia” says 
Burgees, “the product of history.” It is a 
matter of^historical growth, and forma a gra- 
dual and continuous development of human 
flociety. In the beginning, there were only im- 
pei^eot institutions, then slowly and steadily 
they developed into improved forms and then 
a univeraal political organization came into 
being. The basis of the State lies in the 
sociality of human nature. Individuals, 
through their natural tendencies of associa- 
tion and cooperative elTort, formed a f^lety 
of their own. Later on, family life^ bonds of 
kinship and religion and need for order and 
protection created organization and - authority. 
It has already been stated how the family was 
the first organized unit of social life and how 
families developed into gon$t elans and tribes. 


C. 6. 
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The feeling of kinship, common economic neede 
and oommon traditions created a solidarity 
among the members and established a pohtical 
life. Keligion helped a lot in Buppressing anar- 
chy and teaching rovei^nce to authority. The 
position of the ruler was also made secure by vir- 
tue of his divine right. Bat os wealth increased 
and civilization advanced, thei-e arose the nece- 
ssity of regulating the relation of peiBons and 
things. People felt the need of oommon rules 
regarding their mutual relations, control and 
transfer of property and settlement of disputes. 
This was the beginniog oflaw and government. 
Physical force was, of course, essential to pre- 
serve society in the first instance. With the 
clash of physical forces, the relation of the rulei 
and the ruled was established. Thus, man is, 
as Aristotle .said, a political animal, and he 
made the crude beginnings of the State. 

Political consciousness first appeared in the 
minds^of a few individuais, and then spread 
among others, so much so that it became 
general. Men first learned to obey and then 
to govern. They made a consoions effort and 
established various forms of States. The State 
has not achieved its ideal, but is still in the 
process of growth and making. 
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Thii8| it \rill be seen that all the best ele- 
ments of the yarioua theories have been com* 
bined into one theory, and a rational interpre- 
tation of the origin of the State is formulated. 

Emergence of the IncKviduaL 
If we trace the relation of the individual and 
the State,* we find that the individual emerged 
from the struggle by stages. In ancient times^ 
both the ruler and the ruled lived the State* 
In India, as elsewhere, State was everything. 
In Greece, the Hellenio State was all in all; 
the citizen lived foi; the State. In liome also, 
the State eamo first, but it did recognise the 
legal rights of the individual. It was for the 
hist time in the Middle Ages that the freedom 
of the individual was emphasised. The Christian 
Church taught the dignity of man. The 
Muslim State enforced the importance and 
responsibilities of the individual. During the 
period of Henaissance, there was a reaotion and 
the State was regarded the highest form of 
organisation. The modern politicaf 'theory 
holds that the State exists for the individual 
and not the individual for the State. 




CHAPTKR ly. 
CmZEN-HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

DeTcHopmeDt of^the Idea of CtizeMhip. 

The word oiti&en is derived from the Latin 
-word 'Givitas', meaning city. Citizen, thus, 
literally meant a resident of a city or town. In 
political sense, it has a much wider meaning. 

» As a Greek State was a city, the word citizen 
denoted a person who enjoyed all state-rights, 
which consisted in the porformance of judicial 
and executive {unctions of the government of 
the city. AristoUa dedned a citizen as one, 
who was a resident of the city and participated 
•in all legal privileges. Citizenship rights were 
[Confined to those persons, who had leisure and 
ability. Thus, in the Greek State, all resident 
members of the city were not citizens; only 
:&uoh persons were cltizenBas.poesessed. time and 
ability to take part in the actual a dniinist rut ion 
of the State. Artisans, mechiinics and slaves 
had no f ime,, and were debarred from becoming 
icitizen. This is a narrow view of citizenship. 

The Bomans took a wider view of citizen- 
■ship than that of the Greeks, Any pei‘son, to 
whom the metropolitan city extended the pri- 
vilege of enjoying rights of Eoman citizenship, 
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whether' he lived in the city or a villagej was a- 
citizen, In the city itself, there was a majority 
of the inhabitants, who were, halots or slaves;' 
they enjoyed no rights -but worked for the 
Fartioians or citizens. The glory of extending 
the personal rights of citizens to all persona 
goes to Bome. While Home was still a small 
city-state; the Fleba succeeded in obtaining the 
same rights as Patviclans according to the fam* 
OUB Twelve-Tables* With'the expansion of the- 
Roman Eepublic, the rights of citizenship were , 
gradually extended to Italian tribes. When^ 
Augustas Caesar established the Umpire on the 
ruins of the Republic, the condition of the 
Roman subjects in thesabjeat proTinceB became 
better. The Edict of Oaracalla declared all sub-' 
jects of the Homan Empire to be the ‘citizens of 
Rome' and as such were given the same private 
rightfi irrespective of their nationality. Finally, 
the great Code of Justinian completely aboU- 
jihftd Jihp Jud-KHw? rJJaKfl? And .nap- 

citizen by treating all men as equak 

In the Kiddle Ages, the privileged classes, 
and the feudal nobility alone enjoyed citizen- 
shipwrights. 

After .the Industrial Hevolution, however. 
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political rights, which were previously mono- 
polised by the privileged olasses, oame to be 
shared by all. 

Modern Views. 

The word citizen in the modern ooneeptiou 
is nsad in a much wider sense* A citizen is a 
resident member of a nation-state, who enjoys 
rightflp civil and political^ owes allegiance to 
hie state and directly shares in tlie exercise of 
■sovereignty. In every modern atatCp citizen- 
ship extends to all its members, whether resi- 
<ding in a town or village* 

Qtizenahip-Defuied. 

Citizenship may be defined as a condition of 
iife, which consists in the enjoyment of all the 
righta, whether oivil or political, by the indi- 
vidual as a- member of the .state. The indivi- 
■dual cannot be isolated from society; associa- 
tiona play an important part in the develop- 
ment Sf his personality. The individual is 
throughout attached to his family, community, 
groups, village or town, Ti-ue citizenship is 
not the pai tial patriotism of the village or the 
etatcj it is a sentiment, which is produced 
in the Individuars heart, when he believes 
in the individual and collective importance 
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of all groQpfi. No pBi-son can ignore the State, 
nor can he overlook liia obligation to the varioua 
units of the State. A true citizen is one, who 
has BO adjusted his loyalties to the State and 
groups that there romaios no con6iot in his life 
as a member of sevei^al Associations. It is only 
when there is a right oixiering of loyalties that 
the individual can enjoy his rights and perform 
his duties. 

Aliens^StataB and DiiaUlitiea. 

An alien is that person, who for the time- 
being rceides in a state, owes his allegiance to 
a foreign state, and enjoys only civil rights and 
not political privileges. There are two kinds 
of aliens; those, who are resident or domiciled 
and those, who oi-e merely temporaiy sogou^ 
neis. Aliens have a definite status of their 
own. All aliens enjoy civil rights such as the 
protection of their person and pi-operty. They 
can like other members of the State sue and be 
sued in a court of law. Since they do not 
onjoy^olitical rights, they are not liable to 
oonsefiptioQ in the army. 

Aliens labour under a number of disabilities. 
Till i-econtly, they were not allowed to acquire 
or dispt)se of any real or personal property in 
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any state. Now they can hqjd property under 
oertaio reetrietionB. Some states make a dia- 
linction between the aUens themselves and 
prefer alioDB of one nationality to those of 
the other. The dews are treated on different 
lines in Germany and Knssia. > Sometimes, 
aliens are expelled from the tarritoiy and are 
often refused admiasion. But, nowhere they 
enjoy political rights. 

% 

Citizeoi Subjects and Electors. 

The theory o^ severeignty implies that all 
individuals, whether citizens or non*citizens 
are the subjects of the State. In modem time, 
however, tlie woitl ^subject’ is looked on with 
disfavour as it usually means a member o^ a' 
dependent country. An elector is one, who 
is legally entitled to use hia right of vote.‘ 
Citizens, who possess the right of vote are’ 
electors. Thus, all citizens ai'e electors. A 
minor ^n of a citizeu is a member but not an 
elector. In Aznerioa, a natomheed alien ie both 
a citizen and an elector but he cannot vote in 
the Presidential election. 

Gtizenship— how Oeteimined or Acquired. 

Citizenehip is determined in sfiveia] ways; 
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it may b« acquired firstly by descent, secondly 
by the incidence of 'birth' and thirdly by grant 
or confei'inent. 

Citizenship, in the first instance, is deter- 
mined by descent or by the nationality of one's 
parents. Acoording to the Koman principle of 
Ju$ Sanguinis or blood-relationahipr all children 
born of national subjects ipso facto become 
citizens of that state liTespeotiTe of the place 
of birth; and children born of alien paixnts 
within the state are aliens. The principle is 
adopted in Austria, Italy and otlmr states. 
Thus, a child born to an Italian couple in India 
will be the citizen of Italy, but a child born to 
an Indian couple in Italy will be considered ns 
a citizen of India. 

CitizoDsUip, in the second instance, is deter- 
mined by the incidence of birth or by the place 
of birth. According to the Jw SUi principle, 
all children born in a certain state become the 
citizens of that state iri^spectiye of their paren* 
tago, while children bom of oitizena abroad are 
aliens. This principle is followed in Argentine 
and other states. If a child is born to an Indian 
eoupLe in Argentine, he antomafioaliy becomes 
a citizen of Argentine, but if a child is Imrit 
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to an Argentine couple in India, he will be 
deprived of Argentine citizenahip. 

Some stated notably England and America 
have adopted a mixed ov dual principle. They 
follow the Jus Sanguinis principle in so far aa 
the nationality of the children of their own 
citizens is concerned, but adopt the Jus Soli 
principle so far aa the nationality of the child- 
ren cf aliocB is concerned. Consequently! all 
children born of English or American poi'ents in 
any part of the world are the citizens of England 
or America, os the case may he; and all children 
born of alien parents in the territories of Eng- 
land or America are also the citizens of England 
•or America. 

Sometimes, it happens that a pei’son acqui- 
res a dual nationality. Thus, a person born of 
English parents in France is an English citizen 
according to the law of England, but he is at the 
same time a citizen of France according to the 
law of E^anoe. The difficulty is solved by allow- 
ing the particular indiyidnal to choose between 
the two citizenships on attaining the age of 
■majority, 

The Jus Sanguinis principle is sound and 
logical, but its demerit lies in the difficulty of 
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proviag oae's nationality. It is natural 
a child may belong to the nationality of her pa- 
rentsi no matter where he ia born. Sometimes, 
it beoomee difficult to prove one'e nationality 
in a foreign state* The Ju9 Scli principle, on 
the other hand, ia illogical, bat its main merit 
Vos in the fact that .citizenship can be easily 
proved by the birth register. 

Citizenship may also be acquired by means 
of grant or conferment. In a broad sense, it ia 
called the process of naturalisation. Natorali* 
sation proper means the fulfilment of certain 
conditions and complianco with varioos fop 
znalities, which are not, howevei*, similar in 
in all states. For example, a period of 
five years* residence is required for an 
alien to apply for citizenship-rights in England 
and America. Naturalisation, in a broader sense, 
means the conferment of citizenship on an 
alien in many other ways. Many illegitimate 
children of citizen father and alien mother wei’o 
legitimatized. Children were naturalised thr- 
ough the naturalisation of parents. By adoption, 
the child acquired the nationality of the adop- 
ters. When a citizen mamed an alien wife, 
she also became a citizen. Thus, by marriage 
a women loses her nationality and acquires the 
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nationality of her husband. As soon as aa 
alien purohased some real property in the state , 
ho acquired tho right of citizenship of that 
state. An alien by accepting a post undei' 
a foreign government bccotneB the citizen of 
that state An alien becomes a citizen through 
the operation of the law of domicile or reside- 
nce. .In case of conquest or annezationp a 
foreign oitizenship is conferred on the natives. 

Citizenship— How Lost 
When a citizen ceases to owe his allegiance 
to the State to which he belongs, ho loses his 
status as a citizen. This happens when the indi«> 
vidual acts in such a way that he is no longer 
entitled to the enjoyment of oitizenshlp^rightsw 
If a woman marries an alien, she loses her far- 
mer citizenship, fn case, &ii individual is absent 
from his oountry for a long time, as for example 
ten years in Germany andh'rance, he is no longer 
a citizen of that state. If an individual does not 
get hiiQself naturalised before the expiry of the 
preecribed time, he boeonies a stateless citizen 
and belongs to no state. Sometimes, a persoa 
voluntarily withdraws his'righte oF citizenship 
and ueqairet such rights in a foreign state, hei 
thereby, loses his former nationality Russia 
and Turkey, however, cling to theoldpriu- 
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oi^e, and do not recognieQ foreign citizenship 
%7heii their nationals rejoin their states. If a 
person is condemndd by a judicial court on 
grounds of desertion from state servioe or con- 
riotion for heinons orimes^ he ceases to be a 
citizen of the state. When a state expels or 
dismisses a state^arvanti it deprives him of 
his privilagee aa a citizen. A peiBon loses his 
citizenship-right, the moment he accepts sei^ 
vice under a foreign gcvernment. 

Essentials of Good CitizfiRship. 

The problem is what cons ti to tee good citi- 
zenship. The aim of every oi^anized society 
is to produce a bettor type of individuals. 
Similarly, eaoh state is ooacerned with the 
promotion of a better type of citizenship, An 
individual in order to be a good citizen must 
acquire a number of good qualities, which are 
essential to the colleotive good of society. An 
individual should be public-spirited, in the 
first instance. He must avoid oonfiio^ and 
cooperate with other people^ and he ready to 
fitand for thoir rights. He should farther be 
willing to serve on public bodies and contribute 
as much as possible to the good of society. He 
should, as a rule, think of solving the Civio 
problems with an open and unprejudiced mind. 
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A good citizen votes cautiously and 

rightly, and is not afifeoted by considerations of 
kinship, friendship or party allegiance. A good 
citizen is known for his self-relianco and solf 
control; he does not live on the income of 
others^ but pursues his own calling o? profession 
to earn his livelihood. He i-eceives a right 
typo of education, which may widen his outlook 
and broaden his sympathies. Physical Otness 
is nece&saiy tc make the individual active and 
ready to perform his duties* A oitizen must 
cultivate thrift ao that he may face unforeseen 
calamities and also help the poor and the needy. 
The individual does not live for himself alone 
but for others as well. A citizen has always 
respect for the law of the land. It is both in 
the interests of the individual and the commu- 
nity that he should be law-abiding. 

Hindrances to Good Citizenship. 

Modern political lifo is marked by the pro* 
sence many evils, which form hinJnsnoee ia. 
the way of the individual to become a good 
citizen. An average citizen in modern time 
is indifferent and does not take an active part 
in the politics of the country. It is due to an 
indulgent spirit in him that he does not pei-- 
form his duties. The vast size of the modern 
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state reduces the iadividual to a position of 
little importance; he thinly b his vote does not 
count much and, thus, he neglects to Tote. 
The individoal Bods it difi^cult to hold fast to 
hia oonvictiooB and to hght for them^ and, eon* 
sequent]^, keeps away from public life, There 
are suoh interesta as arte, 8cieno6« literature,. 
BportSj trade and comtnei'ce, which keep an 
oidinaiy citizen busy and depme him of an 
opportuoity to reflect on public questions. 

Private interest ignores the good of society 
Individuals are selfish and are after their own 
private interests. They buy votes, and when 
they are elected they earn money through 
illegal ways. DifTerent sections of the people 
choose pai1;icalar candidates to avoid the burden 
of taxcB and to shift it to others. In order to 
win votes, members show special favours to the 
electors of a particular loc;Uity. 

Party-spirit runs high. Party-system is 
not bad in itself, but when it is not direoted 
towards the common good, it proves dangeroua 
to public peace and welfare, 

Remdies. 

There are a number of remedies advocated, 
it is said timt if proportional representation 
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adopted, it will eoBiire repreBontative of 
minoritieB in tl^e legislature according to their 
voting strength. In this way, no class or people 
shall remain unrepresented and indifferent to- 
wards politics. The state should make it obliga* 
tory on its citizens to ezoereise his ^Ight of vote.< 
In some Swiss Cantons and Belgium there is obli- 
gatory voting) hut voting under compulsion has 
its own abuses. Direct legislation will stimulate 
interest in the affairs of government. The 
electorate must be entitled to initiate bills on 
legislation and the legislature may also i‘efer 
.some legislative mcftsures to the eloctorato for 
thoir final decision. Election laws are to be 
modified to weaken party ovganizatioos and to 
arouse intei-ests in the individual voter, Fur^ 
tlier, strict laws should be enforced to guard 
against breaches of public trust. 

On the ethical side, practical training and 
moral education are nocessaiy. The individual 
should l^e directed to use knowledge for the 
sake, of pnblic good, and appeals be made to 
maintsdn one^s dignity and honour. 

EsUaiioD of the Right of Citizenship-- 
Problem of Modem States. 

The principal problem of a modern nation- 
state is to extend the right of citizenship to 
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dJlagerSi women und the so-called lower oideis 

working cLasses. From the ethical point of 
view, eociatyisbased on a common conception 
of a oommon good, that aU pei'scns who posseas 
'will* and 'reason* oontribnte their share to com.* 
mon good. Gitizenship-rights or opportunities 
to oontribute to the oommon good should be 
given to all. From the political and economic 
points of views, a state wins greater loyalty by 
allowing equal rights to all A democmtio state 
is always strongest in the long ron. 

Modem scientific inventions have completely 
tmdermined the importance of village life, and 
has made it incumbent upon us to reorganise 
the economic and Civic life of the Indian village. 

Thoagh Plato insisted that the difference 
between men and women was of degree and not 
of kind, and that the fair sex shoold be given 
the same political privileges, it was not, how- 
ever, till the end ot the eighteenth century 
that women got some rights. A natio^ that 
ti-eats its women as slaves oomuiits a double 
suicide; one half of the economic and industrial 
energy is .wasted, and the stupidity and igno- 
rance of women makes their children stupid 
aud ignorant. 

A very large part of human energy, talent 
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and gifts are lost, because the lower orders or 
the working olas&ea are not given the opportu- 
nities they can utilise. In India, the problem 
of untoucliahility remains, and the aristocratic 
classes look down upon the so-called lower 
classes, * ' 

[Sights &ird Dy.tl15^-D^1]led. 

As stated before, oitizenahip is a condition 
of life, which guarantees to the IndividuaLthe 
enjoyment of both civil and political rights. 
It is through the exercise of rights and the 
perlormance duties that an individual be^ 
comes a citizen. Bights and duties arise out of 
social relationships, and are the basis of an 



Kankind, at present, scffei's from two kinds 
of inequalities-inequality of natural endowments 
and inequality of opportunities. Nature baa 
not been equal in the award of gifts; all men 
are net born with the same health, the same 
intelligence, and the same moral sense. Besides, 
all do not get the same opportunities in life. 
Some get bette** chances to improve their lot 
on account of their status, wealth and calling, 
others are handicapped and are not in a position 
to develop their capacities, fnequality of 
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Opportunity^ thuSf accentuates inec^uality of 
natural endowment, ^To him that hath in 
given and from him who hath not ib taken away 
oven that which he hath” 

Human society is not perfect, but euch a 
oohdition of life is not desirable. Society 
should offer the same opportunitiea to all. 
Nature has endowed every man with certain 
powers of thought and action, but it is not 
possible for him to develop these latent capaci* 
ties unless he gets proper opportunities. 
Equality is a demand of our moral nature. 
The individual by utilising opportunities and 
unfolding his capacities develops his personality. 
The larger the number of men to whom oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement are gVen, the 
greater will be their contribution tc social 
progress. 

The opportunities given by society to indi- 
viduals are called rights Every man has natu- 
ral powers, but these powers are not righU 
unless they are recognised by society and 
opportunities are offered for their exercise. A 
power in order to be a right requires a sooial 
recognition, ‘^.rlights aiiau^\ says PrcfeflBor Gil- 
christ,” fiom individuals as members of society 
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acd- from the recogultioa that, for society, 
there is an ultimate good which may be reach- 
ed by the devetopmeiit oi powers inherent in 
every individual The consciousnCBs of the 
common inteieet turns powers into rights; and 
the only proper aense in whioh we can speak of 
natural rights is as rights necessary to the 
ethical development of man as man,’' '^Eights 
are nothing more and nothing less than those 
social conditions that are necessary and favou- 
rable to the development of personality.” More 
accurately, a right is a claim recognised by so- 
ciety. ^‘Right it one man a capacity or power of 
exacting from another or others acts or forbea- 
rances.” A man may carry out his own wishes 
by his force or might, but the enjoymeht of a 
right depends not on one's sti^ength but on the 
force of society. 

Duty means an obligation to do or not to 
^ a certain thing. It implies that % prson 
is bound or onght to do or not ta do something, 
to further the wishes of another or othei'S, either 
^actively or passively.” If it is my right to 
walk by the road side, it is my duty to let other 
^alk in the similar manner. 

Co-rrelation between Rights and Datiei. 

It is said that rights and duties are coiTela- 
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tlY 6 or i^tardepoadent or oi^e is a couaterpart 
of the other. All mean the eame thing — that 
rights and duties are so olosely related and cue 
is 80 dependent on the other that one cannot 
he separated from the other. They go together. 

Eyery State is a politically organised ^society 
of individuals. Any person who owes allegianco^ 
to the State and is its citizen, enjoys rights^ 
which are guaranteed by that State and la 
further recjuired to perform certain duties. 
In other words, a citizen is that member of the* 
State, who enjoys civil and political rights and 
in return fulfills certain obligations. It is his- 
political life. 

These rights and duties are correlated, one- 
caunot eiist* without the other. There is no* 
right without a duty, and there is no duty 
without a right. Whenever, we talk of a 
certain right, we necessarily bear in mind a 
duty, and whenever we think of. a duty, we do 
not forget the right. They ai’e the two aspects 
of the same thing. Political life consists in. 
the enjoyment of recognised rights and the 
faifilmen^ of obligatory duties. Bights and 
duties are. thus, the two asp^ts of political life. 

Every right implies A corresponding dnty. 
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Bights and duties are not independent of each 
other. One oannot expect to enjoy a right 
nnlefis he is prepared to perform the duty atta- 
ched to it, No pereon can say that ho will 
earjoy rights, and will not perform duties. If 
he has to enjoy a right, be must also perform a 
4uty. Every individual has a right to his per- 
sonal security. Now he oannot enjoy this right 
unless he safeguards the eecurity of others. No 
person can say ‘^1 will enjoy my right to perso- 
nal safety, end will at the same time molest 
others/* 

Every duty is corresponding in its natore. 
Similar rights have similar duties. One’s duty 
implies that he recognises a similar right for 
others. What is my right from my point of 
view becomes the duty of otliere, and what is 
my duty becomes the right of othefs. I have 
a right to the security of my property, now the 
‘Same is the duty of others, that is, it is their 
•drfty tojaecuro my property. In order to enjoy 
this privilege, I safeguard the interest of 
others; thus, the saihe becomes the right of 
others. 

'^Moi'al and legal rights imply correspon- 
ding) moral and legal duties. Just as legal 
rights ure enfoiceable in a court of law, similarly 
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legal duties are also enforceable. Just as amoral 
:right has no legal force, similarly a moral duty 
is devoid of a legal basis, Pai'enis have a moral 
right to be respected, but its infringement 
cannot be punished. 

In an organised society, all persons enjoy 
similar rights. If one person has a right to bis 
personal freedom, others will also ecjoy' the 
same. If thero is inequality in the possessioa 
and enjoyment of rights, life as a haTmonious 
whole will not bo possible. 

Eights and duties are the products of social 
life. It is only in society, that tights and 
duties are created. They lie at the basis of 
social life. The relation of one individual with 
another and of the individual or individuals 
with the group can only be regulated through 
a system of rights and duties. 

The State is a coordinating authority; it 
offers opportunity to the individual to develop 
his personality, and compels him to perform 
his duties. If there is no political authority, 
no person can enjoy his right and none can 
be forced to fulfil any obligation. 

Kinds of Rights^ 

There ai-e various kinds of rights. The 
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inor9 iniportaDt ara the ide^l nghtBt moral 
righ^ legal rights and fundamental rights. 

itf^deal or natural rights are the gifts of 
nature and -are bom with the child. They are 
the inherent possession of every man, and are 
a.baolately necessary for his development. They 
are neither created by the State nor demanded 
by the people* Thus, all individuals have a 
right to breathe air and light and aun to work 
in. The State may, however, enfoi'oe aomo of 
these rights. 

Moral rights rest on the approval of publio 
opinion. They are not enforceable by law and 
their infringement does not follow punishment. 
It is a moral right of the poor to be helped, but 
if a person does not help the poor, he will not 
be punished by the State. 

Jjegal rights are reguiatod by the State and 
areonfbrced through its laws. Suoh rights are 
guaranteed to man by the, State. The State 
justifies its existence by allowing oertain rights 
to its members and in return receives their 
allegiance. They are, thp, acquired rights and 
ai’e the gifts of the State. The momenta right 
is recognised by the State, it becomes a legal 
right and is en foiled through the law of the 
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jand. If my person violatea Jt, he ie panisbed. 
Legal rightB are of two typee-civil and politi- 
cal. Civil rights are ei^oyed by the individual 
within the State such as the pi-oteotion of one’s 
life and property, freedom of speech etc. Poli- 
tical tights are political privileges, through the 
exercise of which a citizen participates in the 
administivtion of the State. A right to vote 
and a right to hold public oflices are political 
rights. 

All demooratio states guarantee a number 
of fundemoutal rights. They are such civil and 
political rights as are generally inoludad in the 
ooDstitutioD. Since they are mentioued in the 
oonstitutioEi they are regarded as sacred and are 
valued moBt, for they are concerned with the 
primaiy freedom of the indiYidual. All states 
do not have written constitutions, bat they 
guarantee all such rights as is the case with 
England Fundamental rights are not absolute 
in their nature and can be exercisod to & certain 
limit. Every fundatnentai right carries with 
it a corresponding duty. 

Forms of Civil Rights* 

Fei^sonal liberty or seourity is a civil right 
of every individual Personal freedom U so' 
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eflflential to the general well being of the indi- 
vidual that it should not be violated in any 
way unless so decided by a judicial court. To 
this effect, there is ffnheas Carpus. Aot inEng- 
fandi but no such law exists in India. Personal 
liberty also implies internal and external secu- 
rity; there should be absence of physical rest- 
raint within the boundaiues of the State, and 
protection of the individuars life against 
foreign aggression, This right is not, however, 
absolute, for the State can call upon its citizens 
to join the ai'my in case of foreign invasion 

Self-defence is a civil right. The indivi- 
dual can use force against force to defend his 
physical being, but the measui'e of force should 
not exceed the limit and should be propoi'- 
tuonate, necessary and reasonable. 

Private property in some form or other 'is 
•essential to the general well-being of the indi- 
vidual. He should be allowed to acquire and 
use hiB property. Thus, a right to proper ty^ 
is a civil right. The corresponding duty, how- 
ever, remains, that the individual has to place 
his property at the disposal Of Uie State tu times 
-of danger.. 

' Fi eedom of cODscienoe and freedom of-wor- 
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ship ave also necessary for the moral jG^ll^being 
of the individual xhe individual' should be 
allowed to worship in whatever manner he 
likes, provided he dees not disturb the public 
peace. The individual must also enjOy liberty 
of thought and conscience, but must, as. a duty^ 
show toleration in religious mattei-s. 

Freedom of thought and expreasion Is ano- 
ther oi^il right of the individual. The individual 
should have a right of free speech; he may be 
allowed to say what it pleases him provided 
it ie not blaephemoufl, obscene, seditious or 
defamatory. 

Freedom of the Fress denotes that the indi* 
vidual has a right to print or publish any 
materiab which is not blasphemous in character. 
He can further make a bonafide criticism of 
governmental actions. If.aoy criticism is ob- 
jectionable and injures the reputation of any 
person, it amounts to libel and is punishable. 

Man is a social being and cannot live witJi- 
out society. One of his elementary rights is; 
therefore, of forming associations. Govern- 
meuts always suppress such associationfi as are 
created for subversive, actions. ‘ 
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All iadiyiduals have a. right to family. 
They have freedom to keep their own family 
relations; they can many without hindrance 
and beget children. No State can, however, 
compel a^person to many another peraom 

A right to contract is one of the civil rights* 
The individual is at liberty to enter into con- 
ti-aets with other individuals, but governments 
always restrict those contracts, which cannot be 
easily falfilled, or which are against social good. 

The individual has a right to reap the ad van* 
.tages of social life; lie is at liberty to follow any 
profession, unless it harms public welfare. He 
can fui-fcher use public thoreugh-fares and 
means of oommunication. 

It is one of the primary rights of indivi- 
duals to receive free education^ It is the duty 
of every State to treat all its members alike in 
the beginning and provide free education to 
all children, 

•y 

If an individual is qualified for a post, he 
has a right of employment as a government 
servant. 

Mtnoiity preblem is one of the real problems 
of modern governments. All communities 
have a nghb to develop their own culture andi 
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Jangnage in their own way. No people ahould, 
therefore^ bo deprived of thia right simply bo* 
cauBo they form a minority, 

l^ormi of Political Rights 

Every member of the State has aright of pei^ 
manert residence*. He may live in whatever 
part of the territory he likes, unless his move 
ments are prov^ed dangerous in the interests of 
the State. In such cases, persons involved are 
exiled or expelled from the territory. 

The mdividual is not only protected within 
the limita of the state- territory, bat his 
parson and property are even pro too ted abroad. 
Eveiy foreign government allows civil rights 
to aliens. 

Franchise is another important political 
right. Through the exercise of fiauchlBe, 
the individual takes part in the administration 
of the State. Formerly, women were not enfra- 
nchised; even a small proportion of« males 
snyiyec tha right of vcita« In reaent Uom, wo 
men have also been given the right of vote. 
There is a tendeney in favour of adult franchise 
or universal suffi-agOi which means that all 
male and female members of the State, who have 
attained the age of majoiityi must have jihn 
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ijghii of ?ate. 

In the ancient city^statea of Greeoe and 
Bom0T every citiKOc took an active part in the 
administration of the State. With the ^pa* 
naion of the size of modern state and extension 
of franchise, all morabers of the State cannot 
directly share in the political authority of the 
State. There are, thus, representative govern- 
ments and every citizen has a right to be a 
member of the legislature, if he is duly elected 
by the people. 

The individual as a citizen of the State has 
also a right to hold public offices, if he is fit to 
disoharge its funotions satisfactorily. Modern 
governnmnis do not make any distinction bet- 
ween member and member, and offer equal 
opportunities to all. ^ 

Lastly, every citizen has a right of petition 
to redress his grievances. ,He can approach 
the coi^ipetent authority and state his case for 
consideration. If this rigbt is not given, the' 
individual will have no opportunity to got rid 
of undue oppression. 

Kinds of Duties. 

As stated before, every right has a dutV 
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attoolied^to it; a legal figbt' has a legal duty 
Mid a moral right a moral duty. When a duty 
is enforceable against a person by tlm la^ of 
the State, it is called a legal duty. But when a 
duty isci^oliied by the i'once of public opinion, 
it is termed aa a moral , 4 °^/*' a persoa 
violates a legal duty, he is punished^ but no 
persoB is accountable for the infringement of 
a moial duty. 

There are positive and negative duties. It 
is a oompulsoiy duty to pay taxes, to serve on 
the jury, to fight for the defence of the countiy 
and 80 on. It is optional or negative either to* 
perform a duty or nob, such as to exeimse the 
right of vote or to attend meetings of the 
legislature. 

It is both a moral and legal duty to obey 
, the laws of the State, If there is no habitual 
obedience on the part of the people, the State 
does not exist. It is necessary, therefbret to 
punish those, who do not obey the commando 
of the sovereign. 

The individual has a duty to owe allegiauoe 
to the State. He serves in war, renders pub- 
lic service or helps public servants in the dis- 
charge of their functions, if he is called upon 
to do so. 
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The Stftb6r in rotarn to the allogiance of tho 
people, performs a number of duties. The state 
protects the interest of all classes of psople 
whether rioh or poor, oapitaiisi or labourer. 
It promotes edacatlon, art, and culture and 
^ntrols eooBomio aotiyities for the welfare of 
the people. It further seenres justice and 
equity hot only in the political sphere but in 
the social and economic life of the community 
as well. 




CHAPTBR V. 
SOVEREJGNTY, LAW AND LIBERTY, 
Nature of Sorerei^ty. 

Aq important featare that distinguiahea 
th<^ State from other organizations is its sove- 
reignty. In a literal sense, sovereignty signi- 
Hes the sopreme power of the State. In every 
Stats there is some person or a body of persons, 
who are legally authorised to exercise the 
supreme power within the State and whose 
orders have a binding foi*oe on the subjects. 
It is not enough that the State should have a 
single collective will, other associations have 
also the same, but the will of the State domi- 
nates all other wills and overrides them in case 
of conflict. The will of the State is, therefore, 
supretne and sovereign, and all otter wills, 
whether of individuals or associations, are subo- 
rdinate to it. 

« Defaition and Moaning of Sovereignty, 

Burgess has defined sovereignty as ^original, 
absolute, unlimited, univeiml power over 
the individual subject, and all associations of 
subjects/' Sovereignty is original in the sense 
that it is not derived from any other source; it 
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exists beoaufid it is .tbere. It is abaolotp, be- 
cause it is eapreme and there is no power over 
that power. It is unlimiUd bee&use no restri- 
ctions are imposed on the exercise of that 
authority. It is nniveiBal, because it extends 
to all individuals and groups. Austin defined 
sovereign as *^If a determinate human superior 
not in the habit of obedience to a like superior 
receive habitual obedience fi'om the bulk of a 
given society, that determinate superior is the 
Bovei-eign in that society, and the society, inclu- 
ding the superior, is a society political and in- 
dependent/' Every organised society or State 
is marked by the presence ef a person or a body 
of persons, who can be easily determinecL or 
fixed and whose authority is supreme in the 
sense that a great majority of the inhabitants 
habitually^ obey his or their orders. In England, 
it is the British Parliament, which is supreme 
and sovereign, and the laws made by it are bind- 
ing on the British people. Yet, the real source 
of authority lies with the general electorate. 

The power of the sovereign is legally ua- 
limited and its commands are ealied laws. 
There is no power within or outside the State, 
which can question the validity of the laws 
promulgated by the sovereign. The conception 
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of Bovoreignty becomes Hearer, if it ia auBlyeed 
farther. The Bovereign 38 interoally eupreme 
and e^ieniEilly independent. It is an absokte 
and Bopreme power within the State and there 
IB no like powei) which may control or Bupersede 
it. There cannot, theiefoie, ba any rights 
against the authority of the State, It is the 
sovereign, who confers and withdraws rights. 
His authority is, thus, legally unfettered. He 
further enjoya BUpreme powers of kwB«making 
aud administration. In short, the authoirity 
of the sovereign U supreme over all pei'sons 
and associations within the boundaiioe of 
the State. 

The sovereign is' also externally indepen* 
dent. Outside the territorial limits of the 
State^ the sovereign is free from the oontro) 
.or interference of other States. It is a fact 
that there are treaty obligations, but they 
do not form any limitations on the sovereignty 
of the State; they are mutual oontraota based 
on mutu^ benefits. The sovereignty of a State 
cannot be divided or lost by eoaferring auto- 
nomy or political rights on dependent ooun tries. 
It follows that the sovereignty' of the State is a 
unit. And **if sovereignty is not absolute, no 
State,! exists; if sovereignty is ■ divided, znor^ 
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than one State exists 

History of the Idea. 

The oonceptioQ of Bovereignty is as old as 
Aristotle. The Medieyal idea, however, differed 
from the modern one. Accordinglyi the State 
ooald not he internally free owing to the exisl^ 
tence of the feudal system and could not bo 
externally independent on account of a general 
Iselief in the UDivoTsal empire. The modern 
‘ooneeption developed with the abolition of the 
feudal system and the growth cf nation-states. 
Bodin was the first writer to use the teiip sove* 
reigDty> but defined it as the abaclute power 
•of the monarch. Grotius developed the «deas 
x)f internal and external sovereignty of the 
State. He recognised the mutual sovereignty 
of States and, thus, laid the foundation of inter- 
national law. 

Hobbes upheld the absolute power of the 
monarch. Looke believed in the limited power 
^ the fiijfwwign, pft^pcrcrmieid 

modern conception of an absolute sovereign 
dialling it the general wiU of* the people. 

Next came the jurists, Bectham and Austin. 
Both attributed sovereignty to the supreme 
governmental organ, whose orders formed the 
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laws of the laud. 

The modern oonoeptlon cf sovereignty has- 
undergone a great change during recent times. 
There is a set of writen;, vai-ionsly called aa 
“pluraliste/' “guild-socialiste/* “syndicaliata’* 
and ‘^group thinkers/' who deny the sovereignty 
of the State, and hold that the social, industrial 
and political groups collectively er.eroise greater 
influence on the life of the individual than tho 
State. State is an aggregate of these groups 
rather than of individuals. State>4cver6ignty 
is, therefore, a Action without any valne. The 
individual owes a double allegiance, one to- 
the State and tbe other tc the various assc- 
oiations cf which he is a member. The groupa 
enjoy wide autonomy bet the State may act 
as an unph'e in case of cenfliots. The ginups- 
and the State are species of the same genus. 

Varioue Uses of Sovereigntyt 

Tbe first distinction is made betwe.ln thci 
the Titular and Actual sovereigns. A titular 
ooverslgn 'is one, who is a mere figurehead; the- 
actual power being in the hands of others. 
With the growth of democracy, the king is only 
a limited or constitutional monarch, the real 
authority is vested in the executive. The' 
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£iiig of England iaa oonstitntional monarch. 
On the other hand, actual eoveroign ia one who 
enjoys absolute power, each as the Czar of 



Another di&tinotion is made between 
Btrfaoio and DevTtire sovereigns. A Dt^ure 
rsovereign hae a /egal claim to the obedience of 
the people. King Amannllah was formerly 
ZWa/ft? sova^^^gn a£‘ Afghaaist&s, A 
sovereign may be deposed or killed as 
a result of a war or revolution. Thus, a person 
who succeeds him becomes a Dt-facto sovereign. 
He is actually obeyed by the people, bub his 
claim to the throne does not rest on legal 
grounds, A T)e-facto sovereign mfty be i 
usurper, a military dictator or a victorious 
genera], * Bachcha Saqqa was the De^acto sove* 
reign of Afghanistan. The distinotion bat* 
ween the> De'factc and De^t^re sovereign can** 
not bo maintained for all timek; A De-Jttft 
.sovereign, loses his throne and regains it 
becomes a Defacto sovereign. A Dejacto ruler 
attains a legal sanction in due coume and he- 
■ccines a Be/acto sovereign. Zahir Shah is now 
a Demure sovereign of Afghanistan. 

A third distinction is made between the 
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legal aod politioal adverdigaa. The legal eove* 
reign ie the anpreme law-making power within 
the State. The sovereign* powei^ according to 
Auatini knows no legal limitations. It is the 
lega! idea of sovereignty and believes in the abso- 
lute, unlimited, original and Bnal authority of 
the State. The British Parliament is the legal 
flovareign. ''Behind the sovereign, which the 
lawyer recognises*’, says Pl’ofessor Dioay, "there 
is another sovereign, to which the legal sover- 
eign must bow.” Aa a matter of fact, there 
are behind the legal sovereign powerful influ« 
enoes at work, which may constitute a political 
sovereign. In England, the electorate is the 
real or political sovereign, for the British Par- 
liament cames-out its will. 

The theoiy of popular sovereignty affirms 
that the ultimate power within the State lies in 
the people themselves. It is the mass of popula- 
tion, which enjoys the supreme power of mak- 
ing or unmaking the government. Tlius, the 
6nal source of authority lies in the msss of the 
people. 

The Attributes ef Sovereignty. 

Sovereignty has a number of characteristics 
or attributes. 
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Iq the place, it is said that it is efsdusm.. 

It is absolnte. There is always supreme power 
within the State known as sovereignly and 
this power excludes all other powers. No other 
powers can be recognised except the sovereign 
power of the State. ^ 

It is universal or all-oomprehensiTe. The 
Bovereignty of the State comprehends within its 
scope all pei-Bons, things and organizations. It 
is, therefore, ail*embraoing in its nature. 

It is permanent Ajs States do not die, 
though governmentB may ohange, similarly 
sovereign power is permanent and does 
not die. The main quality of the State is its 
unity or sovereignty, and when it is said that 
the State does not die, it really means that its 
quality or sovereignty always remains. 

It is inalienahk. The sovereignty of the 
State c^ntfot be alienated or transferred. If 
Bovei^eignty is taken away, the State is auto- 
matically destroyed. A change of government 
does not constituto a change of sovereignty. 

It is imprescriptible. It means that sove* 
reign power cannot be lost by a mere non^usa 
or lapse of time. The fact that it was not used 
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for Bometimes does not moivn it does 
not exist. 

It J8 indtnstWi'. The eovei-eigntjr of the 
Scale is one uiid a iiuity. It connoc be divided. 
It is one supreme will and does not consist of 
many wilk If there are many wills, a oonflict 
of wills is bonnd to arise, which would mar the 
Unity of the State. 

Location of Sovereignty. 

Now the problem is where does sovereignty 
reside ? Docs it reeide in the legislature or . 
the executive or the judiciary or the eleotorate 
or the people or a &um*total of thepc or of some 
of them ? 

When pure demooi’aoy prevoiled and every . 
s^dult male citizen took part in the LUitual ad- 
mmisti'ation of the Statei the legal and political 
aapects of scrvereignty coincided. Popular will 
and Sbite>uuthority meant the same thing. 
But with the gpwth of modern indirect demo- 
cracy, less than one half of tlie total population 
is reduced to the position of electors and they 
elect their vepreaentatives to the legislature. 
Thus, the people are represented by the elec- 
tors, and the electors by their pepresentativcs. 
It ^is, then, the legislatui-e, as the British 
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iBrjal fiovereiga; the tiiectoi'ata forms tB#ypoli?» 
tical fiovoteigu; aud the mass of; people 
TepreBonta the popular sovereign. . , i j 
The ^ritisli Pavliament, which is thje^ legal 
eovereign, ie definiioly ^ orgauieed an^ itsco-. 
rnmanda are lavra But it is difitcuit jto detei**, 
mine the political sovereign. As soon as an^ 
Attempt fa made to find out the person or that 
body of persons whooomposo the real sovereign, 
everything is vague, indistinct and coiifuemg. 
The political sovereign may mean the mass.of 
the population, the electorate, os well as other' 
parties such as priests, ministers, the military* 
or landed clussos. Wliicli of these and which’ 
other forces and Influences make up the politi- 
cal sovereign 1 It is difficult to detormine. 
If we leave out every other faetor and oonfine 
our attention to the sovereignty of the people, 
them-itter still remains vdgue. The mnss of. 
the people may be interpreted to moan the 
major portion of tjie population which * posse- 
£Sub the right of vote. All electors do net 
exercise their right of vote; the active elec- 
tors may form about one^enth of the ' entire 
citizen- body. ’ 

A diatmotion between * the political and 
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:jpppuliii: sovereignty does i)pt amount to. a -dai^l 
sovei’eignty of the State. Sovereignty \b an 
•attribute,, a. quality, somethibg absti'aot; hence 
■it cannot be Tbqve are "no two sepa- 

rate fiorereigns; they uv^ the two different 
inanifestatioBa of onnand the same sovereigutyj 
through two diflforent channels. 

It is a fact that the political and popular 
phases of 6overeignty> do really induence the 
legal aspect of Bovereignty. Theoretically, the 
British Parliament can do everything, but it 
cannot for a considerable period defy the will 
Emd opinion of the electors and the people res- 
pectively. But law does not recognise the first 
two phases of adyereignty, for they cannot foi-^ 
mulate kws, which the I«aW'OOUi-tB may apply. 
The legal sovereign is the supreme law-making 
power within th^ State, whoso oi-ders are the^. 
laws of the, land, The third phase of sovereign- 
ty ifl, thevefove, a legal one. The aovwoiguty 
of the State is one, but it is manifested through 
three different channels— popular, political 
and legal. 

The problem remains where does it reside t 
Does it reside the organisation that can 
make or amend the constitution ? Or, does it 
r^stJwiih^the^law-making power? The .govern- 
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meat of n State k limited'ia ita powers hy its 
ownoonstituti^f^^ndis aabjeet to the aiitho* 
lily of that hody,>liich may legally change or 
modify that system. The highest authority, 
which creates ooQBtitntioa forms the direct 
will or aovetoignty of the State. But this 
authority is limited in many ways. The 
amending power is seldom exercised; iospite of 
it, the will of the State is still expressed thr^ 
Ugh other organs and lastly it can only act in 
the manner legally prescribed hy the govern- 
ment, This power is not, therefore, absolute 
and such a limited power cannot form the sove- 
reignty of the State. 

As a last resort, it is hold that sovereign^^ 
is located in the aam-total of all law-making 
bodies in the goverumant They include the 
Jegisiature^natlonal and local; courts in so. far 
as they o>*eat6 laws; executive, wh^ it adds to 
law by pi'cclamatioQs and ordinances; conven* 
tioQB, Vhep they annend the constitution and 
the electorate when they exercise their law- 
making power. The sovereignty of the State 
is manifested through a number of channels 
and through the working, of its government 
'Criticisin of tine Theory. 

The tlieoiy is criticised on many giounds. 
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It is said 'that there are many practical iimita- 
tioQB on the pcNver of tlie Bovereiga both intci^ 
mHy and externally. According to Biyoe, 
‘^there haa never really existed in the world 
any porson or any body of persons enjoying 
nncontrolled power.*’ BluntschU saya, '^The 
State as a whole is not almighty^ for it isTimh 
ted externally by the nghts of other States^ 
^d intet‘nally by its own nature and by the 
Tight of its individual members." But soverei- 
gnty ia the Bouixie of nil individual rights,, how 
K)aQ individual rights limit the power of the 
•savereign f 

It is said that the sovereignty of the State 
ie limited by divine law atid the will of the 
sabjects. God ia a legal superior. No govern- 
ment can oveiride the oustoms, traditions^ 
i-eligion, iuBtitutions and opinion of its Bubjects. 
These limitations aro not legal, but are self* 

imposed. It is' a seN-fImitationi and the people 
liave themselves Imposed upon theih aueh 
reetiuction^. 

Externall}*, it is argued, that aovoreigaty 
iinyted by international law. As a matter of 
fact, internatiooal law is not law in the strict 
sense of the term. There is no political power 
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to ^.eufqi'ce tbftt, law. Again, ^ intsmatlDna) 
obhgatioas are based on mutual contraata and 
mutual l^enefits, and do not limit tbe Borereign, 
power, of any state* 

Definition of Law, 

I » 

Austin denned law as the command of the 
soTe reign. The definition is defective, foi* as 
Sir Henry Maine says, it does not take into 
account the various oastoms, usages and oonven- 
tions, which equally have the force of law. 
Commands may only mean tlid^will of the issu^ 
ing authority irr^peotive of any limit, Further, 
all laws are not in the nature qf commands; but 
are mere assertions. Woodrow Wilson, there- 
fore, defined law aJ ‘‘that portion of the estab- 
lUlted t'hoaght and habit which has gained 
distinct and ibimal i cooguition in the shape of 
uniform rules Lacked by’ tlie authority and 
power of government ” Similarly, Holland 
eharaotpvisbd Mw as ''a j^euerid iule of human 
action' enforced by a sovereign political autho- 
rity.’^ Law is. in short, a set of those rules 
of human coaduet,, which determine the rela- 
lions of the individuals themseWes in an orga- 
nised society and of the individuals and the 
State, 
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Nature of Law. 

Law expresses tlie will of the State, State 
ig an oi^anieod society of icdiy^duals occupying 
a definite territory. In a despotic State, it is 
the will of the ruler, which makes the law. But 
even a deapot takes into cqnaideration the 
customs, habiLs and usages of the people while 
making the law. ‘‘What the king permits, he 
eonimands” ifi, therefore, the principle. In a 
democratic State, law manifests the will of the 
people as represented by a popularly elected Isgis- 
latuie, Theoretically, no law can be morally bind- 
ing, if it aoes not meet the requirements and 
special needs of the people, for whom it is made, 
no matter whatever be the origin of this law. Law 
should not, therefore, be an imposition of the will 
of the ruler of any other governing class without 
any reference to the needs and welfare of the 
the people. Law and morality, are, therefore 
cloflely related. Law has the sanction of the 
political authority, while morality depends on 
ihe approval of public opinion or individual 
cottsoienco. Law and morality go together. 
Laws, m older to be effective, must represenh 
the mor^l standard of the people. If a law o'oes 
beyond the moral ideas of a people, it remains 
ineffectiye and fjvffs into disuse. ■ But no W 
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can directly make the people moral; they may 
help .the individnal to lead a moral life. Thue, 
'Gettel BayB, “Law marks time to moral 
j)rogr6Sfl.” 

Kinds of Law. 

Natural law establisheB a relation between 
■cause and ofect regarding a certain pheno- 
menon. In other words, it gorerns the ooou- 
nenoe of phenomenon in nature. It is not 
made by human beings, but it may be disco- 
vered by human experience. As for example, 
the law of gravitation means that ibe earth 
attracts to itself all bodies in the air. The 
‘’law was there, but it was later on discovered by 
observation. If something happens against a 
natural law, the law is wrongly understood and 
not that the phenomenon is wrong. The, real 
laws of nature are definite and unchangeable. 

Moral law governs the condnct of indivi- 
sduals as members of society and not of the 
StatA Theee rules are morally and not legally 
binding on individuals, and, thus, their viola- 
.tion does not involve any punishment. Such 
Jaws are not recognised by the State but by 
the public opinioD, and play an important part 
in the regulation of human conduct. Maral 
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laws are not fixed but change from time to time 
aooordiag to the moi^l development of soeiety. 

Social or civil law meanB those rules of human 
conduct, whioh govern the social relations of 
the individuals in dealing with one another. 
It is also known as private law^ but the State 
enforces only such private law as is recognised 
by it. 

Political or public law detemizMs the i*ela* 
tion of‘ the individuals to the State. Both 
civil and political laws are part of the law of 
the State as made by a competent authority. 

Positive law, which inoludes both civil and 
and political law, is definitely IM down by a 
legally instituted authority to govern the hu- 
man condnet Positive law requires indivi- 
duals to act according to them^ and their infrin- 
gement follows a punishment, They are, 
however, capable of being amended or modified. 

Ordinary law or statute is a law passed by 
the ordinary legislative body to determine the 
relations of citizens themselves and of the 
ci^zens and the State. Ordinaiy Jaw is that 
part nf. positive law, which is made by the 
legislature of the State. 

Public law is subdivided into constitutional 
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1aW| adminidtiutive law and international law. 

CoDstitnticnal law conaists of a body of 
fundamental rules, whioh determines the foim 
and structure of the goTernment and the rights 
and duties of the citizens. ^ 

Administrative law fixes the organization 
of government and regulates the relations of 
the administrative authorities towards its sub* 
ordinate officials and private citizens. 

International Jaw is a body of those rules, 
which detennines the relation of one State 
to another in their dealing in times of waiv 
peace and neutrality. 

Common law is an important pai*t of law in 
England. It consists of those oustoms and 
usages, which prevailed in England at the time 
of the NoiTaan conquest. It has now been 
oodihed. 

The Rule of law means the reign of law. 
The ordinary law of the land is supreme^ and 
every person whether an officer of the State or 
a member is subject to that law alone. No 
arbitraiy authority, no prerogative, not even 
discretionai’y power of the government can 
override it No person can be punished for 
®ny offence, unless it is proved in a court of law. 
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Sources of Law. 

Positive law is the law issued by an “autho- 
rised public organ acting within the sphere of 
ita legal competence.” But the “authorised 
organ"’ has to act with certain limitations im- 
posed upon it by oustomsi traditions^ usages 
and the general tone of the community. 

Custom has always played an important 
part in the making and determination of law. 
Custom represents the generally accepted habits 
of a people. It is a matter of slow growth and 
of experience. No society of individuals sub- 
mits to a laWp which goes conimy to its cus- 
toms, But when customs gain the support of 
a definite authorityi they beccme law. The 
whole of the English Common Law consists of 
customs and usages. 

Eeligion is another faotoi'p which exercises 
a great influence on the lives of the people. 
Eeligion has been the very breath pf life. 
Eeligion prescribes definite standards and 
ways of living. Formerly, religion and law 
went hand in hand and the various governments 
accepted and adopted the religious principles 
in tcto. "Wiih the separation of the Ghmxjh 
and the State, 'things were changed. Even to*: 
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dayi religion forms an influential factor in the 
bodj^olitic. No law can be accepted or enfor- 
«ced» if it goes against the proTieionB of a 
certain religion pmfessed by a seoticn of the 
-community. ' ’ ^ 

Sclentiflc commentaries or expositions of 
great writers on law have often served as a 
guide to the law coarts in deciding cases, and 
have also formed a basis for future enactment. 
Every religion had its originator, who was also 
the Iftw-give*'. Sometimes, such religious 
principles were studied, an-anged and codified 
such as the Code of Mannu among the Hindus 
and the Shariat among the Musaaimans. 

Then, there are judioial decisions, which 
foiTD a part of the law of the land. Sometimes, 
judges give their decisions on points of law, 
which are not covered by any legislative enact- 
ment. Such decisions serve as precedents and 
are bidding an the law-oourts till they are 
Revised by a competent authority. A judge is 
the authoritative interpreter of law in the 
<jountry. 

Legislation as a-source of law is of modern 
growth. The nature of legislative authority 
and the nature of laws have always changed. 
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At it was the PatriaFch or th^ icingi who 
made the law. But with the growth of modern 
democracy, legi&Iatiou has been the work of 
nepresentatiTfl bodies. No law made by a legal 
authority eau be acceptable unleBs it oonform 9 > 
to the habits and GUBtoms of the people, haw 
IB not, therefore, the creation o7 individuls, but 
of the special needs and requirements of tbe- 
people. 

When the existing law cannot be suitably 
applied to a specified case or when a new point 
of law arises, over which the law is silent, the* 
judges aro obliged to decide cases aecording, 
to the general principles of justice. Suoh de* 
cisiona form precedents and have the force of 
law for future guidance. They are known aa« 
“equity-made laws.** 

Meaning of Liberty. 

In every day usage, liberty means a mete- 
license or freedom of aotion or the abFi^uoe of 
restraint. Correctly speaking, liboFty is a 
negative term. Liberty means a restraint on 
the individuars freedom of action. Liberty 
may, theroforo, be defined as “the freedom to- 
do anything provided one does not interfere 
with a like freedom on the part of othero/*’ 
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'Tjiherfcy oonsiets in the power to do everything 
that does not injure another/’ Liberty ia not 
an unrestrioted action* 

Liberty and Authority. 

Who can restrict the freedom of one's ao- 
tiona ? There should be some authority to guar' 
an tee the liberty of all and to secure the rights 
of all. The organization that can fulfil this 
purpose is the State^ which has a soTbreign 
authority. It is the dujy of the State to main- 
tain anch a condition of life as may enable indi- 
viduals to enjoy the fullest opportunities to' 
develop their best selvas without undue and. 
unnecessary restraint on the poi't of the- 
government, 

Liberty without necessary restraintB means 
ananjhy. If every body wants to hove his own 
way, naturally 'none will have anything, or at 
the most only those, who possess power to sub- 
due others to their will, will have freedom and 
none else. Liberty, therefore, can only exist 
under an organised system of restraint. 

Liberty and Rights. 

The State guarantees liberty to the indivi- 
dual, so that he may utilise the opportunities^ 
that are, thus, offered to him, and develop his 
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ipherent'csipaGitleB with a view to oontrihute 
as largely as possiblo to the commoii good of 
society. Only each restrictions are desirable 
as do not limit an individuafB opportunities for 
free development. These opportunities when 
they are offered by the State become the rights 
of the individual. Liberty, therefore, is the 
prodaet of rights, Without rights, there is 
no freedom for the individual as a citizen of 
the State. Kights ensure the enjoyment of 
liberty. Prof. Laski says, ** without rights there 
can be no liberty because without rights men 
are the subject of law unrelated to the needs 
of personality." 

Liberty and Law, 

Liberty is secured through the operation 
of law. Laws are the ueoessary guaiTinteeB of 
liberty. How oan people enjoy rights and 
liberty ? It ia coly through the laws made by 
the goyemment that the individual can enjoy 
rights and, thus, secure his liberty ,,, for the 
latter is the product of the former. Law and 
liberty are, therefore, related. 

Liberty and Sovereilgnty. 

Some hold that the State must not iiiter- 
fere with jndiyidual freedom, and that its main 
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funotloD 'fi tc iFflitftin lp.Tr aad order. Othera 
hold that the State should have absolute power 
over the individual. The question arises, if 
the authority of the State is absolute, how oan 
there be individual liberty t But sovereignty 
of the State and liberty of the individual are 
not hostile to eaoh other; they aie, as a matter 
of fact, complimentary. Sovereignty is a safe- 
guard of individual liberty. Liberty pres- 
upposes the dKistence of a saversigr authority. 
Sovereignty is a oondibion precedent to the 
enjoynent of liberty. It is the State-organi- 
zation, rhioh secures the liberty of all by en- 
forcing law. The State is, therefore, the main 
souixse of real liberty. The laws of the State 
do not form limitations on the liberty of the 
individual, but they guarantee and dbfend in- 
dividual liberty. 

The sovereign power protects individuals 
and their liberty against two forces— -againsg 
the government and against other individuals 
and asaociations of individuals. 3aoh State 
determines its own fom of government, the 
scope of Us powera and the manner of their 
exercise. Public law prescribes the relation 
of individuals and groups of individuals to the 
State. Public law, therefore, aUc presoribea 
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the sphere of indiTidusl liberty. Ci it detei< 
iDinea how far the individual is free from 
governmental infcerfei’ence. Tliia is the negative 
aspect of liberty. Aa against individuab, 
the State specides the individual freedon. 
This forms the positive aspect of individual 
liberty. It is the sovereignty of the State, 
which protects both the positive and negative 
aspects of individual liberty* 

Bui'gess and other writei's believe.that there 
is nc civil liberty in jilngland. The British 
Fai'liameut is not subject to any lavs of consti- 
tution and there is no piovisicn for the aafe^ 
guarding of individual liberty. The idea is, 
however, 'vrong. In moderc democratic states, 
it is publio opinioEi which really direota and 
controls the sotivities of governments. Populai* 
will safeguards civil liberty against governmen- 
tal encroachments; and constitutional provisions' 
aie no longer neceseaiy to proteo^ individual 
liberty, 

Vurcouft Uses of liberty. 

The term liberty is used in many senses* 
The moral idea 0i liberty is, in the woitk 
of «ohn Milton, “Know that to be free is the 
same thing as to be virtuous, tc be and 
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lastly to be magnanimous and brave.'' 

Natuial liberty is pi’esumed to have exis- 
ted in the State of Nature, when there was no 
political organisaticn. ‘‘Might was right," and 
tinder such conditions of life, it is obvious, thei'e 
cannot exist any liberty. 

The realistic idea of liberty signifies “the * 
absence of unwelcome interference with one’s 
personal activities and general oonduct of life". 
But such a conception is contrary to tbo idea 
of authority or sovereignty. The view is an 
ideal rather tlian a practical one. On the other 
hand, the legal idea of liberty is tho absence of 
restraints except those which are imposed on 
the human oonduot under the authority of 
just laws. 

Civil or individual liberty denotes certain 
privileges or immunities of the individual, 
with which neither the governmont nor any 
other, individual can interfere. Civil liberty 
•consists of freedom of speech, freedom of move- 
ment, seourity of peraon and property, etc. 
In the United States, the laws of the consti- 
tution safeguard the civil liberty of the indivi- 
dual. Keligious liberty or freedom of woi'ship is 
afi aspect of ciyil. liberty. , 
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Political or coQstttational liberty consiete' 
IE the enjoyment oi pplitioal righta. Such a 
liberty exists in a “free government,” where 
the people also share in the political authority 
jof the State. The individual citizen dii'eotly 
or indirectly controls the machineiy of fche^ 
Stats, This is called political or constitu- 
tional liberty. 

National liberty is often used to designate 
a condition of national freedom. Externally, 
the State should be independent, and inter 
nsdly, the citizens of the State possess both 
civil and politieal .liberty. 

Economic liberty is the forerunner of 
political liberty. It means a ri^ht of the in* 
dividual to choose his own pi-ofession, to enjoy 
security of employment and to reap the finits 
of hia labour. If wealth is concentrated in the 
hands of few individuals, they acquire economic 
superiority over othera. Such a system of 
economic organization is undesirable, ^here 
should be democracy in industiy. 

According to the idealistic theory, liberty 
*‘does not consist in doing what one pleases 
but as one ought” .It is a right to do some- 
thing, which conforms to social justice as 
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establiBhed under the lav. 

Equality tod Liberty. 

lAiberty does noi; mean a special privilege 
to be enjoyed by Bome one person: it is to be 
sbai-edby all. Liberty cannot e^ist without 
equality. Equality does not mean that there 
should be no differentiation between man and 
man on giounde of functions and abilities. 
Equality means the equality of opportunities. 
The State must offer similar oppeitunities 
to all and so arrange the social and politi- 
cal Oixler as to enable each individual to 
develop his capacities. In fact, equality of op- 
portunities does not guarantee equality of 
aohievementa.* Some will be more benefited 
than others, and ultimate inequalities in acoom- 
plishments are bound to ocouv due to differences 
IS natural endowments. What is required is 
that all individuals should be storted alike in 
the beginning and offered similar social condi- 
tions ID life. It, however, resl» with the indi* 
vidual himself to avail himself of these oppor- 
tunities to the best of his ability and effort. No 
body can make up natural deficiencies. 

In the social sphere, equality implies that 
class distiuotiona should be remored, and no 
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^joneideration of birth, wealth or calling give 
nodun poaltioa to Bome at the expenee of othei*s. 
Everybody is entitled to an eooxwtnic minitnain. 
The State should so arrange the politicci-eoono- 
paic system that^io willing worker should i^main 
out of emplcyment, Farther, all oltizena should 
enjoy similar political rights. 

It will be seen, thus, that ecjuallty instead 
of being opposed to liberty is in reality an 
essential condition of it, It is only when equal 
opportanities are offered to all, that all can 
enjoy liberty. Liberty is not an end in itself, 
but a means to an end-^the free development 
of human personality. 




CHAPTER Vf. 

7HE CUSSIFICATION OF THE STATE. 

The NeCure at CIa88ifica&>c. 

The essential elements of the Stato ai‘e ite 
teiTitory, population, government and sovereig- 
nty. In this i*e8peot all States are alike; but 
they substantially differ in their forms of 
government. Some writers hold that the 
'Torms of the State are synonymous with the 
forms of Government.'’ Ctliers say that as all 
States are similar in tbeir essential attributes, 
a olassiiication of the State is not the same as 
forms of government .In the latter me» 
States can only be class! fied on the basis of the 
^location of sovereignty/ The above distinc- 
tion is rather oonfusing, although it is a fact 
that States should always be pure in form, but 
governments are usually mixed. England is 
really a ^denocratic State/ but its monarohical 
form qf government is organised with the king 
and the two Houses of British Parliament 
containing both democi^atio and aristocratic 
elements. This is a mixed government. The 
classification of the Stato, thus, rests on the loca- 
cation of sovereignty and the classification of 
government on its form and stmoture-’the funo< 
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tiona it performs) ths manner in which its power 
is exeroised and the personnel with whom the 
power restfi. All this is indicated .by the tem 
constitution. Since the States ore more efifecti- 
vely organised through their governments, they 
may eonvenientltf be classified on the basis of 
the forma of their govommenta. 

Arictotle’e C'!IB^cb1:od. 

Aristotle classified States on the basis of the 
location of sorereignty and the end towards- 
which the conduct of government is directed. 
According to the first principle, it is cuestioned. 
where does the sovereign power reside ? Does it 
rest with a single person, a few or the many. 
Again, what is the motive of the government t 
The State is a moral entity and has a moral end, 
the good life. Such States as pursue the good 
life are normalf and those which do not are 
jfterverUd, If the government is earned on in 
the interest of the ruled, it is a normal govern- 
ment but if it pursues its own selfish interests, 
it is a perverted form of government. New 
take the abnormal foima of government. If 
the sovereign power is vested in a single pei'* 
son, it is a Monarchy, where in the hands of a. 
feW) it is an Avistocraey and where in the 
, general body of citizens, it is a Polity. Perf 
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vert^ forma of Monaroby, Ariatocraoy and 
Polity ai-a Tyrannyi Oligarchy aud Demooracy. 
Polity, tliQB, rn^ana a form of goveromentp In 
which the general miids of people exei'oiBes 
political power for the good of all, and Beinoo- 
racy aignifieB a government, where- the general 
people I’BC the political anthority ‘to oppress 
the rich. The following table illnatrates Aris- 
totle’s classification of titate:^ 


■Number of pevaons 

Normal 

Perverted 

in wbomfioreieignty 
residee. 

forms 

forms 

One 

Manarcby 

Tyranny 

Few 

Aristocracy 

Oligarchy 

Many 

Polity 

Democracy 


Aristotle's elassification has been subject to 
loany criticisma. In the first place, it is said 
that it does not Bait modern Goaditlons. No- 
wherei a pure form is in existence; modern 
States^ are sompounds of two or three foms. 
In Engbnd , there is no pure monarchy, no pure 
^ristooraoy and no pure polity; it is a combi- 
nation of ail the three elementsi^EiDg, 
Commons and Iiords, The claBSification is fur- 
ther inaalleient to meet modern requiremente. 
llodorn Statcsi unlike the Greek Clty-StateB, 
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are niition'Sta.te&; and cannot be clarified ac- 
cording to old prinolpleB. A olasaiiic&tion of 
modern gOTernmeiits on the basis of the loca' 
tioQ of BOTeroignty is misleading as the legal 
and political phases of sovereignty I'est with 
different hands. Lastly, it is said that Aris- 
totle ^s alaasidcation is ''meohanical rather than 
spiritual, quantitative rather than qualitative 
in oharacter4** Those objections do not hold 
good, if it iaboi-ne in mind that Aristotle classi- 
fied States On the basis of the location of leg(d 
sovereignty and the e}u2 towards which they 
are directed, 

Etsentials of Modern States. 

Theie is much difference between the an- 
cient and modern States. The ancient State, 
as a rule, did not possess any constitution, but 
modern States are ail constitutional govern- 
ments. Ancient States depended on the will 
or whim of a ruler, but modern States are 
carried on aooording to oevtain rules and princi- 
pltfs as are generally accepted or defined and 
whieli are oolleotively known as their consti- 
tutions. Piofeseor Dicey, thus, points out 
that conEtitutional goveinment is a goTein* 
ment of laws or a rule of law as compared to 
.the ancient State, which was a -government of 
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man or a rule of man. “A State without' a 
constitution Mould not be a State but a regiuio 
of anaixiby." The rules or pnnoiples acoordiog 
to whicii modern govornments are carried on 
are called their coostitutionB. 

Constitution*- Defined* 

Different wnteis have defined the term 
'‘constitution’’ in their own words, but all of 
them cany the same meaning. Bryce etatea 
that "the constitution of a State or nation 
consists of those of its rules or laws which 
dotennino the form of ite government and. 
the reepective rights and duties of its citizens^ 
and of the citizens towards the governiaent/’ 
According to Gettel, the constitution of a 
State may be defined as ‘^those fundamental prin- 
ciples, which deteiininc the form of a State. 
The fundameutal principles include the method 
in which the State is organised, the distribu- 
tion of its sovereign poM'crs among tlie various 
organa of government, and the scope and the 
manner of oxej-oise of govornirental functions.*" 
Frofassor Woolaoy dafines a constitution os 
‘‘the collection of principles according to which 
the power of the government, the rights of 
the governed, and the relation bettreeu the 
two are adjusted.” Professor Dicey defined 
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^onstituticu aa tlie aggregate of '^all rales 
which directly or indirectly affect the 'die* 
tiibutioQ or the exorcise of the sorereign powers 
in the State.’^ 

Every State has a partiouiarBystem of govern* 
ment which is the outcome of a sencB of changes 
in the past. These changes are either revolution* 
ary or flvojotiocary. Often timCi a system of 
government develops aooording to the traditions^ 
customs, usages, habits and character of a 
certain people. Thus, couBtitutions are the pro- 
ducts of past histoiy. A constitution may finally 
be defined as a body of ri’les or principles which 
being based on. the post history, traditions, cus* 
toms, conduct, character and geneml environ- 
ment, deteimine the form and machinery of 
government, and define the relations of the citi- 
zees themselves and of the citizena to the State. 

Every constitution prescribes limits on 
governmental action. Wliat a governmeDt can 
do and what it cannot do. It further determi- 
nes the rights and duties of subjects and groups 
of subjects. It provides who may participate 
in the exorcise cf political authority and 
to what extent and in what manner. The 
method of appointment of officers is also noted, 
'had the powem of the rarions organs of govern* 
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uwRt are also- speci^d. A cenfititutbu, thus, 
meaQs the finpreme law of the tatid. 

How Confttilutiona ar^ made. 

No mloQ ai‘6 fixed as to how constitutions 
are me.dQ. In Japan, the constitution was, 
^Iven as a gift to the people by its ruler. 
Sometimes, a dependent oonntrj like the 
United States of America, may shake off the 
/oreign yoke and formulate a constitution of 
its own. Often, the ruling nation allows cons- 
titutional refoims by stages to a dependency 
as is the case with India. Seldom it happens 
that a dependent country attains a ocnstitution 
of its liking on its own request. But, Canada 
and Austiulia furnish such an example. Usually, 
a constitution grows and is the outcome of a gra- 
dual and eontinuouB development of earlier ins- 
titutions. In England, the people obtained a de- 
mocratic const! tutioa from their successive rulers^ 
Modern Ckssificatknis. 

Modern States can best be classified accord- 
ing to their forms of government or constitu- 
tions. Is the constitution democratic or un:^ 
democratic, unitaiy or federal, rigid or flexible, 
written or unwritten ? A democratic govern- 
ment may further be Parliamentary, in which 
the legislature is supreme or Presidential, in 
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vliich the legislature and the executive have 
coordinating functions under the administration. 

Professor Leacock claasLfiea modern States 
in the first pIaGe> between the despotio and de*' 
jnoemtic States/ Then, he subdiridea demo- 
oracle^ into limited 'monarchies and republics.^ 
He further classifies' both monai'chies and re^ 
publics as unitary and federal. In the laet^ he 
marks out these unitary and federal govern* 
ments os rospoosible or parliamentary and non- 
pesponsible or non-parliamentary. The follow- 
ing table illnatrates Pi-ofessor Leaoook's classi* 
ficatioa of modern States 


Modern States 


Daapotjc 


Dem noratio 


limited Monarchy 


Bepnblic 


Unitary 

I 

I 


TWeral Unitary Federal 


I r . 

Belgium meatary.Siam 
Great Britain Senria 
and Italy 


Parliamentary Non-P^rlk- 
I mental^ 


Patliamentary NoD-Parluunen- 
tazT< Braxib 

S^trazland Maxlco 


•I 

Parliamentary 

Canada 


NoQ<PaTliameiitary 
Old German Empire 
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Democratic and Undemocratic Conitihitiona. , 

-t, 4 de;nooratio constitution U one, Trhich^ 
allonrs^the citizens to take part in the adminiB- 
tration of the State either direotly or thiongh 
their own represontatiYes. Almost all the 
civilised States have a democratic constitutioa 
On the ether hand, there are a cumber of un- 
democratic constitutions, which do not peiiuit 
the citizen^ to control or influence the ma- 
chinery of government. 

Monarchy* 

A State ia called a monarchy, if supreme 
power is vested in the hands of a single indi- 
vidual variously known as monai'ch, sovereign 
or king. Aristotle justified the rule of one 
man provided he was extremely virtuous. 
Most of the early States were monarchies, as 
thoy brought sti’ength to dominions und avoided 
anai'chy and disorder. There could not bo a 
divided counsel,' decisions were quickly arrived 
at by ^ne man and orders were promptly 
exoGUtod. The king was the eymbol of State- 
unity and looked after the needs of his people. 

' But thoi'O were some inheiont defects in .mo- 
narchy. No ruler, however able, can faithfully 
represent bis subjects and know their needs. 
He was further irresponsible, which offered 
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him an opportunity to mieuae liia power and 
hecome an oppreeeor. Monarchies became 
hereditary, and the result was that there was 
no guarantee that ap able ruler would have a 
worthy son to succeed. 

Limited or Couslitutioiial Monarcliy. 

With the development of political coDBoious- 
neas among the people, the arbitrary rule of 
a niDUfiroh was condemnel The people began 
imposing restrictions on the power of the mo- 
narch either through constitutional meth- 
ods or actual revolutioa Thw gave rise to 
limited or conetitutional monai'chy, which 
moans a sapreme legal power limited by the 
rights of the subjeots. Thus, ''the people wills 
and the king executes'* or ''the oonstitutional 
monarch i-eigns but does not govern," No 
doubt, the king is above the constitution, but 
he is bound to reapeot the laws of the State. 
It is the representative legislature that makes 
laws, but it is the king, who sanctions laws* 
The king is the embodiment of all riglltB, but 
no power can be exemsod arbitrarily. Eng- 
land is an example of a constitutional monarohy. 
In theory, all powers vest in the king, but in 
practice, tlmy are exercised by Ministers respon- 
sible to the Britjish Parliament, 
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Aristocracy. 

Aristocrucy is a fovni governmeD.t, in 
which political aathority mts with a ^naall 
groBp of persons either elects or select'd on 
a heredltaiy basis. It is i’egardad as tfie'n-ule 
of the wisest, the best and the most" competent. 
This type of govemmoat emphasises qaalLby 
than quantity and'plaoes authority in the hands 
of those who are most suited to lOile by virtue 
of their expert knowledge and political wisdom. 
It, however, remaiiiB a- problem to select the 
best persons. Hereditary aristocracies degene- 
rate into oligarchies or the selfish rule cf the 
rich. On the other hand) no satiefaotory 
method of eleotion can ensure the suocese of 
best persoas. In any case, there is a tendency 
CD the part of irresponsible persons to use their 
power in their own intevests without any' 
logard for the general well-being of the commu- 
nity. [Jhe principle of true aidstcoracy is still 
held in Jiigh esteem. If quality and quantity 
are both taken into consideration, aristoci^cy* 
turns into democracy. 

Metning of Deiriocracy. 

The word ‘Democracy' is derived from a 
combinatipn of two Greek voids - ‘demos,* 
meaning people' and ‘cratia* meaning power* 
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Domooraoy may, therefore, mean the 'pcwor of 
the people/ 

Democracy haa been variously ccasidcred 
as & type of S(;ate» a form of government, an 
oi’der of society and a iray of life* Some authors 
distinguish between politloal and eeoncmio 
denoci'aoy, others talk of ‘education for democ' 
racy/ Political thinkers, however, regard 
democracy as a form of government. [The Glreek 
philosopkerg meant by detnoci^y, a system of 
government, in which the poorer classes rule to 
tho exclusion of the rich. Utilitarians like 
Dentham and Mill believed in democracy 
aa a system, which secures *‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number’^ which means ^ 
rulo of the majority, not to the detriment of the 
ninority, Biyce defined democracy as "a 
government in which the will of the majority 
of qualified citizens rules, taking the qualified 
citizens tc constitute the greatest bulk of the 
inhabitants.” Similarly, Dicey thinks that 
democracy is ^*a form of government in which, 
the governing body is m comparatively large 
fraction of the entii^ nation.” Abraham 
Linooln^B definition of democracy is often quot- 
ed““a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people/’ “It is oosslble to fool 
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60 m 6 people fov &]! the time and all the people 
for flometime, hot «t iR riot posj^ible to fool all 
the people for all time/’ A. govenment is of 
the peoplfli when its machinery is determined 
by the people themselves. A govornnetit by 
the people means that it ie oontrollod^ influenced 
and maintained by tlie people. And a govern- 
ment for the people signiiies that it serves the 
interests of the people. The same view was 
expressed by the American people in their 
formal Declaration of lodepondeDce in 1776 
that governments are instituted^ deriviog 
their juat powei's from the Gonsent of the 
govamed/' Likewise, the Pi*ench Revola- 
tionists atai'tod with the noted words of “Libei'- 
ty, equality and fraternity.” 

The Basis of Democracy. 

» Democracy as a government of the people, is 
based an the law cf natuie or the natural equar 
Hty of all men. All men alikoi and are to 
be ti'eated as such. There should be no distinc- 
tion between roan ard roan. Bryce says '^Every 
man who oomes into the world comes into it 
free, with a mind to think ior himself, u wil' 
to aetTor- himself. All men are born equal, 
with an equal right to the pursuit of happiness. 
That each man, may aeouvo this right and pre- 
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serve his liberty as a member of a oommaaity, 
he must have an equal share in its government, 
that government being created and maintained 
by the consent of the coinmunity, Equality 
is the guarantee of independence/" It follows 
from the theory of equality that each man is 
capable to undei^stand what constitutes his best 
interesti and what kind of organizaticn is re- 
quired to secure his end. Success lies in cumu* 
lative effort, and a ooncorn run by a large nnn?* 
her of hdividuals ensures gi'eat achievements. 
I'he moment a government is left in the hands 
of one cr a few, there is alv/ays a chance of their 
being selfish. When all citizens run a govern- 
ment, there ai'O lesser opportunities i for selfish- 
ness or fraud. The best government is ono^ 
which is directed towards the realisation of 
common good. !;;?hiB is possible only when every 
talent in the State is used in the best intei'ests 
of the oommunity. 

Direct end kdCrect Deicocrecv-c 
There are t\vo kinds of democracynlireet 
and indirect or old and new. The ancient 
type of democracy was direct and existed in 
the Greek and Homan city-Statea. Direct' 
democracy means a system of govemmentr in 
which all the citizens directly share in the 
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exercise of political authcrity« A& every Greek* 
State was a city, notarally there was a small 
number of citizens. 3ven aJi the resident 
members of the city were not oitizenS} but only 
auoh people, as had the time and ability to 
look after the governmental machinery by 
themselves, Were citizens. Slaves and artisans 
were exchded. Thus, in practice, an ancient 
democracy was an aristocracy. It waa poeaible 
for a small community of citizens belonging to< 
a city to gather together at one place and de- 
cide eveiything by means of votes. This assem- 
bly ol citizens formed the legislature, the 
executive and the judiciaiy. 

Diiect democracy is suitable for snaller 
States, where the problems of government are 
simple, and wheic the citizens most h&ve 
enough loisuie to perform political functions. 
Under such a system, there cannot be any 
national^ character, for the government is in 
the hands ol: a few, who possess education, 
wealth and leisure. In other woixJs, it is an 
aristocracy, which rules. When u large number 
of individnalB share in the political authority, 
political responsibility is also divided and is a 
source of weakn^. Government is the fnno- 
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tioD of nXi, and nobody is rogpoDsible to 
the other. 

Mcdorn States^ on the other hand, ai'e 
naticE Sktas. Every State iaoludes within 
its territory several cities and a large number 
of villages and towns, with a popalation of 
millions of people. No modern democratic 
State ex^cludes any portion of its popalation 
from the enjoyment of citizenship rights. It 
does not further recognise the institnuioa of 
slavery or the rule of a class. Sinee the size 
of modem States is vast and the number of 
actual citizens so large that dii’ect democracy 
is impracticable and impossible. Nations can- 
not assemble at one place. The only i*eoource, 
therefoi'o, is to indirect democracy or repre- 
sentative government, The gcvermnent is 
to be eaiTied on not by the citizens themselves 
but by a few, their represoulativea, who are 
elected by them. Thus, they are some, who 
really take direct part in the adninitAration. 
The principle of direct* democracy is tliat those, 
who are best qualiBed should govern in the 
name cf and in the best interests of the whole 
nation. The governaent rests on the active 
consent of the governed. 
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No donbty indirect domooracy has its -own 
abuses. In order to remove the defects of 
representative democracy, some features of 
(I free b democracy are introdaced In some of the 
modem States. They are the institatiouB of 
referendumj initiative and recall. Befmndum^ 
is the method by which a certain law passed 
by a representative legislaturo is referred for 
final decision to the direct vote of the citizens. 
It has, however, been observed that an average 
citizen takes little interest in elections and 
stays at home< The second method is /nitiatm, 
according to which a specified number of votei’S 
my initiate or suggest the enactment of a law, 
Tew enthusiastic but misguided votei’s may 
secure the enactment of a definite law. The 
third melhcd is RecaH^ which authorises the 
calling back of a i^preaentativeorlaw or public 
servant by a mejority of the votes. Herein, 
people may be guided by personal jealousioa 
and selfsh interests. 

Merits of Democracy, 

No other foim of gbvernment is so much 
acclaimed or condemned as Democracy. Those 
who speak in favoni* of democracy, defend it on 
various grounds. 
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Aa a type of goYernuient, demooraoy ia^the 
best, wherain iho 111161*3 are reaponaibla to the 
puled, Public opinio q refleots the general will 
of tlio people^ wli ich is a stroug foroe to clieck 
the arbitiary powor of the government It 
elevates the mass of the people, develops their 
faculties and stimulates interest in public 
affairs. £y sharing in the political authority 
of the State, the people ai-e animated by a 
feeling of iutenae devotion to their State. 

Tt is a roigu of justice, liberty and equality* 
a reign of perfect bliss. It is an ideal foi-m 
of government, Democracy secui'es justico to 
all, liberty to all and similar rights to all No 
body can oouipiain that he wonted to soy some* 
thing, but be could not get an opportunity of 
being hoaid, It oreates a higher type of 
mentality. 

It strengthens the love of country. Every 
body feels it is his government, thus, his duty 
to protect it. He i-emaias lopl to his country 
and never does anything, which goes against 
the best interests of the natioc. 

Democracy offere ar opportunity for a large- 
scale experience in public education. It forma 
the best training gi-ound for the masses in* the 
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art of aelf-govornment. Democracy is tlio con* 
cam of all : everybody directly or indirectly is 
connected with the tnachinary of the govern- 
ment He» thus, acquires knowledge of popular 
institutions, and is trained In their working. If 
they commit mistakes, they suffer for them, 
find, oonsequently, avoid their repetition. 

Democi-acy rests on the oonsent of the 
governed, and is less pi'one to ravolutions. No 
body would rise against a government, which 
ho calls his own, and in which he can directly 
or indirectly bring about reforms. Democracy 
does not mean a government in the interest of 
a particular class or groap of people. Bryoe 
points out, **^in a State where one class is sub- 
jected to the rule of another, risings and rebel- 
lions frequently break out, thi'eatening the sta- 
bility and permanence of the government/* 
DemeriU of Democracy. 

Democracy has a number of defects. It is 
eaid that in democracy, goverument is respon- 
sible to all; but, in practice, it remaiuB res- 
ponsible to none. It is said that it is the work 
of all but actually less than ten percent of the 
population eKeroises its right of vote. Govern- 
ment still remains the oonoern of a few. It ro- 
mains "an ai'i^tocracj of black^guards/* 
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It does Dot ensuro bettor goveraEnoat. It 
is a govern meat by tbe poorest, the moat igao- 
i-ant and the most incapable, who fom the 
majority of the population. And democracy 
is a government by the majority of the people. 
Carlyle described *^the people as a certain 
number of millions, mostly fools/' 

It emphasises quantity rather than quality. 
How can one individual be as capable of gover- 
ning as another. It coonta ao many heads ins- 
tead of examining the capacities of Individuals. 

Being a government of the moat incapable, 
democracy does not encourage higher forms of 
intellectual life such as literatui'e, art and 
science, 

Heoioci’acy is based on a false theory that 
every man is equal to the other. No individual 
is equal in capacity and intellect. How can 
governmenta] funciions be assigned to one, 
who is incapable of it ? They are few, who 
really know their best intei^ts, and very few 
who can achieve them. 

Money has perverted administration every- 
where. Votes are purchased, officem are bribed 
and official positions are irdsnscd for selfish 
ends. 


* 0 , 11 
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parties exerciao undue influence 
in democracy. It is the majority, which rules. 
Everything is decided on party basis, and the 
interests of the minority are sacrlfloed. 

With the change of parties, governments 
change. The majority becomes minority, and 
change of government means change of govern- 
mental policy. XhuB^ there is do stability or 
permanence. As U. G. Wells says democracy 
‘‘can be knocked to pieces in five minutes." 

\ 

The entii’e system of democratic govern- 
meet is wastefol and extravagant. Time is 
wasted, energy is lost in vain and money is 
spent aimlessly in (‘lections and otherwise. 
There is a tendency to make politics a pi of ession. 

Thus, democracy, instead of benefiting all 
benefits a few, ParliamcDtary institutions arc 
being discavded in favour of dictatorehipB. 

The Future of Democracy. 

> 

Today the world, opinion, ia in f^voor of 
democracy, and the doubts and miBgiviDge 
which appeared in the last century are gradually 
diminishing. The masBes are welhacquainted 
with the working of democratic institutions 
and they have a Ukiug for them There is a. 
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tandency to rely on the general will of the 
people aa expressed thi-ongh a direct vote. The 
rise of dictatorship in place of reperesentatlve 
governments is only a passing phase: it does not 
constitute a revolt against democrocyi bat a 
protest against the evils of democracy. The 
remedy lies in more and more deoiooracy. 

Demociacy rests on the fandamental princi- 
ple of human worth and capability. It muabr 
therefore^ endure. To ensure the success of 
democracies, some essential conditions are to 
be fulfilled. The object is to retain democracy 
as an effective instrument for the promotion 
of public welfare* The first condition is a 
written constitution to guard the government 
against unnecessary changes, discontent of 
people and tyrannising over minorities. 

Another condition is to develop an intelli- 
gent and virtuous citizenship. 'When each 
individual has a voice in government, 
be equipped with a number of qualitiea. There 
must be a sound educational system for the 
improvemeut of public chai'acter. Democracy 
is the result of popular education. Enlighten- 
ed public opinion, high level of intelligence, 
high standard of honesty and integrity are all 
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poa&ibk through soQiid populAi* educiition. 

Political demooi'Acy U baQed on an adequate 
social and economic structure. Success depends 
on social equality, which may at once remove 
social differences and bring about harmony and 
union among the various classesjof people, Fu^ 
tlier, there should bean economic reconstruO' 
tion. The government aliould provide such 
conditions in society as may facilitate the work 
of individuals in loading a decent life and having 
enough leisure to perfoini public duties. Un- 
employment and starvation should be checked, 
and better eoononiio conditions in life bo 
provided. 

In the political sphere, many improvements 
are desirable. The rights of the minorities 
should be adequately safe-guarded, bo that they 
may feel that government is not carried oh 
in the interest of a particular class or party but 
ibrail. An average citizen is not very much 
interd^ted in national affairs; he is more concern* 
ed with local problems. A vigorous system 
of looal-self-governiiLent will stimulate popular 
intci^st and secure an active devotion to the 
eoDimunity. jMethods like referendum, ini- 
tiative and recall be introduced to keep the 
people in touch with the activities of the 
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governDient. 

Bureaucracy. 

Bureaucracy is a goveinmeat by trained 
officials graded in their ranks and positions. 
Every government servant is I’osponsible to 
bis higher official, and nobody is responsible 
to the people. No doubt, buoIt, a system secures 
efficiency and skill in the conduct of govern- 
ment, but the officials remain out of touch with 
the thoughts and aspirations of the common 
people. Patriotism, self-reliance and loyalty 
cannot be fosterad among the people. 

Dictatorahip.' 

The tern ^'Dictator” is Roman in origin' 
but the Greeks developed the type of such a 
mler. Dictatorship means an in‘esponsible 
government of a soldier of fortune or a pushing 
statesman. Dr. Gooch says, dictatorship comes 
into being ‘Vhen the time is out: of joint, vvhan 
the legitimate rnJer seems unequal to his task, 
\7hen the affaii's of the community ara tangled 
into a knot, when the traditional foundations 
of the state are challangcd or overthrown, 
when the people are hucgiy, or disillusioned, 
or paaioTsti icken.” The Peace Treaties, which 
closed the Gfeat War witnessed the merles 
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of the people couplad with an unspeakahlo 
economic depreaeion. **TJDder such an atmo* 
sphere cf confusion and impatience it was 
inevitable that millionB of distracted people 
should cry aloud for a Man; and in some cases 
he stood ready for the call ” So dictatorabips 
arose in Germany, Italy, Bugsia and Turkey* 

A dictator owes his sudden rise to power 
partly to his own achievements and partly to 
the failure of democracy* “Government of 
the people,'* say Bernard Shaw, is necessary, 
government for the people is possible, but 
government by ‘the people is a patent impossi- 
bility,** Czardom toppled in Russia, and 
licnin, the architect of the Revolution camo to 
power, “With the Yasoist triumph of 19211, 
Mufisolinl seized power and founded the Pasclst 
State. Not long afterwards, Mustafa Kamal 
established his ascendency in Turkey. The Nazi 
Movement placed Hitler at the helm of State- 
aifairs* These dictators owe their sucoess to 
their own courage, patriotism and pesonal 
acliievements. The earlier despots depended 
on llieiv personal Btijpngth and power but the 
<dictator8 of today have risen to power as a 
result of a popular sanction, and maintain their 
■positian by leinedying the discontent of the 
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[>eople avouaed by political and economic ill- 
adjuBtm^QtB. 

Diotatoi^lup has pccuUai' (oatureB of iU own. 
Where parliament GxiatB imdev a dictatorBlup, 
it remains unimportant and uninflue a tial. It 
serves lllie purpose to ratify legislation made 
by tbe leaders^ to submit to the wiJi of the dio' 
tator as a symbol of the national will and to 
humbly listen to oocasional pronouncements by 
tlie party leaders. Thus, a dominaub party is 
organised, which becomes a direct source of all 
laws. No sooner is the party deWnninad about 
doing anything, than the opposition is lulled. 
The dominant party is under the direction and 
control of iho dictator; this forme tho main 
characteristic of a totalitarian State, Power 
ie concentrated in the hands of one man backed 
by a fitiDng and well organised [larty, detei- 
mined to achieve its objects by crushing all 
opposition. It is too early tu determine the 
future of dictatorship. 

Unitary and Federal Conititutions. 

Considered from the point of view of tho 
location of soreieign authority, states may be 
divided into Unitiuy and Federal. A Unitaiy 
constitution is one, in which* the legislative^ 
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executive and judicial powers of government 
are entrusted to one central organisation. 
For conyenienoe of administration ^ the State 
may be divided into a number of loeal units^ 
but these local bodies derive their powbr from 
the central government. In a federal oonstitu- 
tioa, however, there is a division of power, bet- 
ween the foder«^l government and the govern* 
meots of the units, each being supreme within 
its own Junsdiction. 

Merits and demerits of Unitary Government. 

Thei*e is a concentration of power in a uni- 
tary form of government. There is no conflict 
of power or jurisdiction, as all authority ema- 
nates from the same government. It is 
prompt in action and quick in its decision. 
It entails less expenditure on the up*keep 
of administrative machinery. On the other 
haodi thei^ are many detneritg. The centiiil 
goveminent has too much legislative and ad- 
ministrative work to do and local problems can- 
not receive a sympathetic treatment at the 
hands of the centi’al authority, which has no 
first hand knowledge of the affairs. Thei'e is 
no incentive for the local authorities, who 
entirely depend on the sweat will of the central 
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government. Their initial] re and froedein is 
]ost. People are naturally more attached to 
their locality and cbeiiah a lore for local 
liberty. 

Meanifl^ of Feieratioa. 

When two or more States enter into a con* 
tract thereby Greating a government at the 
centre called National or Fedeitil and transfer* 
to it cortain of their powers to be exercised on 
tbeir bebalC while ictaining Iheiv interna! 
sovereigntji they are said to have formed 
a Federation Snoh StatCi which is a party to* 
the contract is called a Unit of the Federation, 
Sometimes, it happens that a State is split up- 
into two or move Units in order to form a. 
federal union, as was the case with Canada. 
The individual State, thus, loses a part of ila 
independence, hut retains certain sphei'es of 
administration as stated in th^ Constitution. 
Similarly, the Central Government cannot exer- 
cise any move powers than what they ci-e de- 
fined in the Constitution. 

Essentials of Pederatloa. 

The essentials of federalism are the supre- 
macy of the Constitution, co-existence of two- 
Governments and the special position of the 
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Judiciary. 

Supremacy of tlie Con»titutioii, 

By the bupi'ema 4 ’y of the coustiUtlou is 
mcaat that the CoDslitution is snprenie over 
all affairs: it 18 the inaiu soarco of authority. 
The Federal Governmunt dorivea ita existence 
fiom the CoDBtitution, uud hotli the govern- 
lueatg at the Ceati-e or iu the Units oxerciso 
their legialative, executive :iud judicial powei's 
iu accordance with the provisiona of the Cona- 
titntion. The Couatilution contains the terms 
and conditioua ot the pact between the federa- 
ting Units and tlie Federal Government It 

theieloie^ csscntitil that the Constitution 
must be wntten or a written document and 
Tjgid. In order that the tcims and conditions 
«of the Union may be clearly and unambiguous* 
]y understood, the Coustitutiou must be in black 
and white aiming at precision and clarity. Since 
the federal tie is the outcome ul long delibera* 
tionsiind excessive efforts, it almuld not be 
liable to frequent and easy cli sages. In other 
words, the Constitution may not be eaeily 
•changed as if by an act ot legislature, but may 
i-cquiie some special method of Mnendment. 
Jt also implies tlist ereiy legislature under a 
lederal constitution is a subordinate law-making 
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body, and oo laws may be enacted repugnant 
to the Constitutioo. 

Co-existeace Two Governments. 

(Another special feature of a -federal state is 
the co-existence of two Govornmonts - the 
■Central or Federal Government and Govern* 
inentfl of the Units, working simultaneously or 
at the same time in the same land. Each 
Govermneut works under its own prescribed 
•sphere of jurisdiction according to the provisions 
•of the Constitution. Federalism, thus, from 
its very nature necessitates division of power 
between the Federal Government and the 
■Governments of the Unite. Generally, matters 
•of national importance like defence, coinage, 
curi^ency and external affairs are committed to 
the care of the Central Government; while 
matters of local importance belong to the local 
states. The details of distrihubion may, how« 
•ever, differ in different federations according 
to their peculiar conditions and re<^aii‘emeats. 
There is further a divided allegiance, and the 
individual in a federation is subject to two 
Governmente, the Central and the State. 

' Specie} Portion of Judiciary. 

The third characteristic of a federal Gonati- 
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tutioa is tlie special position of tUe, Judiciary ^ 
which is a natural eequence of tlie hrat two 
eBsaatiala-tho Supremacy of the Constitution 
and the Coexiatence of two Governments, Tlio 
Federal Constitution being the supreme law- of 
.the land, embodies the dehuite terma of the 
pact, it is neceasaiy that there should be a 
court of independent judges to opbold the 
Constitution and to keep the different govern- 
ments within their pi^per limits. The Judici- 
aiy, thus, occupies a very important position in 
a federation. The Federal Judges ate known aa 
the guardiiios of the Constitution, and it is 
their duty to see that the previsions of the 
pact are carried into effect and not neglected. 
They are also empowered to decide cases of dis- 
putes that may ariae from time to time bet- 
ween any two or mo;e governments. If thei'e- 
is any ambiguity about any word, phrase or 
clause in the Constitution, the Court may inter- 
pret them. The Federal Court, lastly, is tho 
supreni'e court of law within the land, 

Defects of Federalism, 

A federal form of government as compared, 
to a unitary type of govornuient' is a weak 
government. The essence of federalism is tho 
distribution of power, and a unitary govern- 
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mom postuUtofl centralisation of power in a 
single body. A government in order to be 
strong must have concentration of power so that 
ie may be prompt in action and decisive in its 
Judgment. With the dUtribution of power 
and divided authority, it is not possible to se- 
cure these conditions. Secondly, a federal govar* 
nment is more or less a static government. Pixh 
gresaivc legislation is hampered or opposed by the 
vested intereats with definite representation 
in the Conatituticn, wliich is essentially in- 
tended to legalise and perpetuate the status 
quo. Thirdly, Fedei’aiism produces conserva- 
tism. The Constitution is the supreme Uw of 
the land, and is held in esteem by the citisens. 
It is regarded unalterable and changes and 
innovations are feai^ed. The rigid nature of 
the federal polity prevents adjustments to the 
growing needs of society. 

Fleiible and Ki^id ConsiHiiliaDr 
Constitutions are also divided accoijding to 
the method by which they may be amended or 
changed. A ecientific classification ofoonsti- 
tution is whether they are flexible or rigid.’ 
Flexible means movable or olastic. A ilexiblo 
constitution is one, which cun be changed or 
modified by an ordinary method of legislation. 
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Such constitutions have the same legal forae 
as an oidinary law, since they can be amended 
th^eame aubhotnty, which makes the ordi- 
nary laws. In this i^ay, the legislative and 
Qonstituont or constitution-niakiDg powers are 
vested in the same body. Mexible constitiitlcne 
are generally unwritten. Big id means sta- 
tionary or inelastic. A rigid constitution i& 
one, which requires for its amendment Bome- 
apecial process. Such a constitution, in other 
words, cannot be altered like an ordinary » law. 
Bigid constitutions ai'e as Ji rule unwritten. In 
this context, constitutional law moans those 
provisions which are incorporated in the written 
constitution and cannot be amended in an oi'- 
dinary manner. The constitutions of the 
TJnited Kigdom and Italy are flexible, but 
those of the United Stales and Fi-auce rigid. 

Merita and DemeTiU of Plexible ConstiliationB 
A flexible constitution is known lor its 
elasticity and adaptability. It can be nltored 
with the same facility and ease as an ordinary 
law, and it can easily adaptor adjust itself to 
the changing conditions of time. It lurther 
reflects the natural outgrowth of national life. 
The oonetitution changes along with the change 
in dationallif^. Under such a system, conati* 
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tiitionaJ changes can easily be made, and recoui'^ 
aa is seldom made to revolations Id short, a 
flexible oonstitntion can be adapted to changed 
Gircumstances and nnforeseeQ oonditions. 

A flexible eonBtitdiiou hag a number of de* 
tnents. It is anstable and temporary. But 
the stability or otherwise of the constitution 
depends on the national temperament of the- 
people. Such a constitution, howarer, k not 
regarded as sacred. 

Merits and Demerits of Rigid Constitutiocs. 

Tlie chief merits of :i rigid constitution are 
that it is certain, doHnito and stable. It is 
taken down in black and 'white and has, there 
fore, a definite charactor. [t is further stable,, 
because it cannot be easily changed. It also 
safeguards individual liberty. 

Its main demerit is that it is difficult to- 
aocomplish any change in it, and there is always 
a possibility of a revolution. It is ^too Inueh 
legal/ There is a tendency to discuss the lega- 
li ty of the proposed changes than their practi- 
cal expedience. 

Written end unwritten Constitutions* 

Constitutions are by ti-adition classlBed as- 
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written or nnwrjtten, A written constitution 
ia one in wbicli tho funrlamounal principles 
determining the form of government are embo- 
died in a single document or piece of legisla- 
tion, It is not necessary, liowever, that a 
written const itution may form a single docu- 
ment bat may consist of a series of insti utpents. 
An unwritten conatitutiou, on the other habd, 
is one, which tests on usages, customs, judicial 
•declBiona and stray acts’ of legislation. The 
American Constitution is an example of a 
written constitution, and (xreat ijiitain and 
Hungary represent unwiitten conetitations. 

Distinction Ucidentific. 

The ciassificatioD. of constitutions into writ- 
ten and unwritten is not a scientific one. As 
41 matter of ikct,. no ooosti tut Ion is wholly 
written or unwritten* A written ocnstitu- 

f 

tioD canies with it a number of unwritten 
piactloos, and au unwritten constitution iu- 
uludes a written portion. It is wrong to 
tbinkThat the constitution of the United States 
is all written, or the constitution of Sag* 
land is wholly unwritten. The distinction 
is one of degree rather tljan of kind. It is often 
repeated that a written constitution safoguaids 
individual liberty by acting as a check on the 
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avbitfEiy authority of go verum&nt This ia 
not tim Take th? constitation of England; 
it 18 unwritten, but sUll there is peteonal 
liberty. A uaitea-y couBtitutioa is generally 
unwritten and flexible and a federal ccnetitU'; 
tion is necessarily written and.rigida 

Good Gcnatiiiatibn and'Good Goveniinent. 

A good constitution ie always olear and de- 
^nite. Any ambiguity o? vaguenesB may lead 
to disputes and controyersies regarding its 
meaning and implication. It must further em- 
body a declaration of civic rights, and, thus, 
safeguard iudividual liberty. Judicial authori- 
ty is neoesBarily mai'ksd apart fi'oxE the execu- 
tive. The method *of amendment should not 
bs very difficult nor too easy. It should only 
deal with the fundamental prineiples of State* 
organisation and not with the details of admi- 
nistration, which giw and develop in course 
of time. 

The question arises, what constitutes^ good 
government? Yet, there is no definite standard 
according tc which the merits or demerits of a 
particular political syatezn may be judged. The 
BUGOGBS or lailure of a system of governmeat 
depends on the oonditicns and oircumBtancea 
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of the society, in which it prevails. Some hold 
that effioieacy of odmimstration is a cnteiion 
good goTOVZimeDt. Others believe that the 
best government is onci which secttres the' 
material and moral well-being of the citizens.' 
In fact, it is not the form of government that' 
matters, bnt the way in which it is worked 
•onti It IB the spirit and not the sti'Ucture 
that oountSj for as the poet Pope says ■ — 

*^For forms of government, let fools contest. 
That which is administered best is best.*^ 




CHAPTER VIL 

THE STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT. 

Organi of Govammant. 

Glt>vei*iiiuenfc as previously defined is the ad* 
ministrati ve machinery, through whioh the will 
of the State is formulated and executed. There 
cannot be any State without a government. 
Government is the manifeetation of the State, 
and the governmenW machinery fulfills the 
purposes of the State. Govemmenti thus, has 
three chief organs -the Legislature, which 
makes law; the Executive, which executes or 
pute into effect the provisions of the law siado 
by the Legislature and the Jndiciazy, which 
applies that law to pai'ticular oases. The rights 
of the citizens are preserved only when these 
governmental organs work efficiently and satis- 
factorily. If the Legislature does not consist 
of prudent and well informed persons, no good 
law oao be enacted. If the Executive does not 
enforce the law properly, there is no older in 
the country. And if the Judiciary is partial 
in the application of law, there is tyranny and 
Jawlessnesa 

The Theory of the. Separation of Powers. 

The question arises: should these' three 
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orgfloa or powei‘8 of gOYerDmoat ba in the hflnda 
of one peifiou or a body of pereons or should 
each of them be in distinct and separate hands^ 
none controlling the other ? 

There are two main theories regarding, the 
reparation of power. The first is the “Trinity 
theory"’ and the second is the ‘‘Duality theory/* 
Just as the Christians believe in the Trinity - 
Father, Son and the Holy Ghost, similaily 
political thinkers believe in the trinity of logis^ 
lature, executive and judiciai-y. According to 
the .other theory, there ^ only two powers 
within a State, the first is legislature and the 
second is executive, and there is no third 
power. There can only be two bodies; one, which 
may ni^e laws, the other which may execute 
them. The judiciary, therefore, is only a part 
^d pi^x^elof the executive. If we .accept this 
view, ^tlieie i^main only two departments of 
the State, and the judiciaij forms part of the 
execu^vo. But the theoiy is criticised on the^ 
following grounds. The judiciary by simply 
helping and acting in co-operation Vi th the 
executive cannot form part of the executive. 
When the judiciary interprets and applies the 
law of the land, it only paiiorms the judicial 
functLone and not the executive. The Trinity 
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theory is^ therefore, Dot eoceptable. 

Meanmg of th« Theory. 

The^separAtioD of power meane the BepAni- 
tioD of the legialative, executive aod judioial 
powerB of the State, The three depaitmoDts . 
of the State should not only be Beparated from 
one anotber but they must indiyidually and 
separately work within their prescribed eplieree 
of jurisdiotiom none controlling the other und 
none controlled by the other. Tl\is is absolutely 
necessary tosafe-guardtheliberty of the indi- 
vidual. Where there is a ooncentraticn of 
.power in one person or a body of pamone, the 
liberty of the individual is lost 

History of the Theory. 

The Greek political think ei'Sr specially 
Aristotle, believed in the three-fold divieion 
of powei^doliberative, magi8tei‘ialand ijudicwil. 
In the middle ages, there woe no distinction 
made between the legislative and executive 
funotihns of the State. Sir Henty Maine was 
astonished to find that the theory was piopound- 
ed not earlier than the fourth contmy. Both 
Bodin and Locke were against the ooncen- 
tration of power in a single body or a single 
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MonteequieUj the French polifcioa] ' thinker, 
propounded , this theoiy of tl^e sepamtion 
power for the first time and in the beat manner 
poeaible. According to hio the executive, 
legifilatiYe and judicial powers of State 
abciild belong to difitinot ard separate depart* 
nentg and to distinct and sepai'ate pei^aonsu No 
department should control the other and none 
should be controlled by the otliaiv the legisla- 
tive and executiye powers/* says he, ^‘are united 
in the same pei’son or body of persons, there is 
DC liberty, because of the danger that the same 
monarch or the same senate may make tyranni* 
oal laws and execute them tyranrically. Nor 
again there is any liberty if the. judiciary is not 
separated from the legislature and the execj- 
tive. If the judiciary were joined with the 
executive, the judge would then be thb legis- 
lator. If the judiciary were joined with the 
executive, the judge would have then the force 
of an noppressor/’ The theory was advanced 
to support the rights and liberty of the indi- 
viduali and forms the basis of the French 
Bevoluticn. 

Black stone, a proininenti English jurist, 
expressed the same, ideas by saying that if the 
judiciary were joined with the legislature, the 
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lifa and libeuty of the sabjecte would be exposed 
to arbitrary ocutrol; for all tyranni'dal gO'^ 
vernmentfl the legislative iicd executive fnne- 
tiooB are vestecl m the same peraon or body of 
, persona and when these two powers are united 
together, there is no public liberty ” 

The PrsctECd ui Modern States. 

i 

xhe theory of the separation of pever w»a 
held in high esteem during the eighteenth 
century, but soon aftci* it began to decline. So* 
far M practice goes, many defects are .revealed 
in its application. No modern government 
can boast of a real separation of power. If' we 
take into consideration the leading conatita* 
tions of England, France and the United IS^tes, 
we come to the conclasicn that nowhere the 
.three depai'tments cf the State are altogether 
separated and independent 

In England, the legislature consists of two 
Houses — House of Commons nnd House of 
, Lords.- The Cabinet is the real executive. In 
consists of a Prime Minister anc- a number of 
ministers; all of whom are members of the Bri* 
tish Farliamenti, The Cabinet is not only res'! 
por Bible to the legislatara but foima a part of- 
it. A section ol the House of Lords oonstitu*;- 
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ies the Jadiuial Committee of the Priyy Coun- 
cil, The Upper House, coneequentlyp is not 
only a law-making body but also exeroises judi- 
cial^ pcwers. Hhe head of the judiciary is & 
nember of the British Cabinet. ThuSp the 
legielatare, the .executive, and . the Tudioiary 
are joind to qqq another. In practiee, there 
is nc separation of power in England. 

Ii tlio Qxaoutive is elected by a joint 

sitting of tha two Houses of Legislatui'e. The 
President haeno power of vetoing any bill 
passed by the Legislature, yet he may refai* it 
back for reconsideration. Thus, the legislature 
and the executive are joined together in FrancCu 

In the United States of America, there is a 
separation of power to a oertain extent* The 
executive ie separated from the legislature in' 
the sense that the Presidentp the executive 
head, is elected separately by the presidential 
electors.^ The Senate (Upper House) still con- 
trols the President in certain mattein, and, 
meesiiies taken by the Preside! t are to be 
ratified by the Upper House. The Judiciaiy, 
of course, is quite independent. It may inter- 
prtt the iaw of the l&cd, apply that kw and 
may doclai*e any law' passed by the legislatnre. 
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98 and TOJc\ Thus, in America too, 
is DO real type of aepi&ratica of powe.v > in* 
Cl ^t!curi of l!io$ Th€o:?y„ 

The theory of separatioj of pc\ 7 er ia 
a modified and limiiied seise is being applied, 
to many modern States, but cowhore there 
is a complete ^ separation of power. The 
theory '& criticised on many grotnds. A 
complete gepavaticn of power is impossible. 
The constitutions of the United States, Eng* 
land and France are a guide in this respect. 
The theory is not only impracticable htit un- 
desirahlc. The unity of the State can only be 
maintained by a harmonious working of all 
the departments of the State, which will not he 
possible if the three departments m separated 
sitogether. The theory is said to be harmful. 
The case of tho United States is cited in this 
oonneotion. The judiciary in America is also' 
elected by the people, which means weakness 
to the judiciary and the right of the pei^le to « 
an equality before daw is also frustrated. It is 
wrong tc think that the separation of power 
can alone seoure ,the individual rights and^ 
liberty. In the United .Kingdom, there is no 
separation of power, yet there is individual 
liberty,! The liberty of the people r:e.stB on 
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other oonelderatioua than tbctoe of the eepara* 
t 70 D of power.' It ifl a mistake to think that 
all the three departmentB of the State are equa' 
in fitatus. ^be moat powerful department of 
the State ^ia the legi^atnre, next cornea the exo' 
outiva anc the jadiciary is the weakest of all. 
further, the nnity of the .State doea not pemlt 
scparj^tion cf power. 

EvaLuatioa of the Theoiy* 

The tliecry, inapite of all its defects* has a 
value of its own. ..f applied in a limited Benae, 
the three depai tments of the State may work 
l;arnoniouely and in co-operaticn with one 
another. Where the theory is embodied in 
the constitution of the State, there is a “govern- 
ment of the separatiac of power.*’ Where 
thei'e is no such-provision, there ia & ^Vnion 
of powers.** 

The Legislature. 

* * Ev;>ry State requires law or rules, wliioh may 
guide the conduct of its citizens and officiala. 
A good government is based oil good laws. 
The Question arises; who should be the legiflla- 
tore and how should they be appointed ? 
Should the logifilatuve form a single house or 
two heuaes. When the legislature consists of 
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one house or a single body of legislatire, it is 
called Tinlcaireral. When the legislature ia 
compofiod of two houses, it is called bicameral, 
ff le lower houBe is also called tne first bonae» 
and the upper house is keiowu ns the leccud 
house. 

FooctiOD and Powers. 

in many States, the legislature enjoys cods- 
tituent power, and can modify or amend the 
oonstitution. In England, specially, the autho- 
rity ql the British Pav>ianent is eupreme* 
Apart fi*otc> law-making powers, the legislatui^e 
exercises conti’ol over the finances of the State, 
It eanctions the raising of money and its ex- 
penditure, , Under a responsible gOTemment, 
the legislature oontrols the composition and 
/unctions of the exocutive. In many States,, 
the legislature also performs certain judicial func- 
tions. A section of the Koubs of Lords in 
England forma the » udioial G)mmittee of the 
Pi-ivy Council. LasLly, the .legislature voices- 
{he feelings of the people and expresses public 
opinion. 

In theory, both the houses hare eqi?al and 
coordinate power. In Switzerland, both the houses 
are equal in power, Butin moat States, the lower 
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bouse ^16 more important iu ^finuioiul matters; 
aud money biUs can only- originate in the lower 
bouse. Sc^me upper ehambsrsi like the Sritiah 
House o£ Lords, have no power to originate'; 
amend or ' reject a money bill. Elsewhere in 
Erancej the United States and the Netherlands; 
the upper house uan reject a. money bill initia- 
ted by the lower house. With the rise of rea- 
poQsIble governoientp the lower house has be- 
come more important und the powers of the 
upper house are curtailed. In England, Erance, 
ltdiy aud Spain> tho upper house yields to the 
lower house. In England, a bill passed thrice 
by the Commons within two years becomes law, 
despite the veto of the House ofLoide. 

DimitioQ and Procedure. 

The maximum period for whieh the legisla^ 
tare lasts is called the duration. If elections 
are held too frequently, they are sure to disturb 
the efficient working of the legislature. On 
the other hand, if it is allowed to oontlnue in- 
deBnitely, it will after some time cease to re- 
present the views of the people. In most 
States, the two ohambei'S are elected at diffisrent 
time and, for different periods, Generally, the 
Jower chamber t lasts for hve years, and the. 
upper house .usually for nirie years. 
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Each honad dotecmioes its own' rules of pro* 
cedure to be followed in tbo cenaideration of 
billft Each bill is duly notifiea to the public 
and passes throngli various stages or readings 
until it becomes law« Gdnerally» a seleot oom* 
mi t tee is formed to consider the details of 
the biil and its findings are placed before the 
legislatore. 

Unicameral System. 

Formerly, the unicameral system of legisla- 
lure prevailed, but the modem tendency is in 
favour of bicamerul system. States like Spain 
Portugal, Naples, Mexico and Bolivia have all 
adopted the bicameral system. In g^tne of the 
Baltic States, Turkey, some of the Canadian 
Provinces, some Swiss . Cantons and some 
Indian Provinces, a unicameral system of legis- 
lature ia still in vogue. 

A unicameral^ system of legislature secure^ 
^■unity^ instead of J duality in the organisaiiou 
of the law-making powers oi the^ghvernment.^ 
A single house may be marked by unity of 
purpose. It may bo quick in action and 
prompt in its decisions. Where there are two- 
chamber's, there is inevitably discord, diyision 
und inactiivity. Abbe Sieyei,'i'the Fi'euch poli^ 
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tioian remarked, “it a second chambei* is in 
agreement \ 7 ith the .^rst^ it is snpei'flnous^ 
and if it is not in agreement with itp it is 
pernioioi:s/' 

Sic&:aeTa1 

T'he bicameral system cf legislature is more 
useful on account of a number of reasons. ^iTh'e 
second chamber serves as a check on hasty, 
rash and ill'conaldered legislation of the first 
house. A single house always proves rash and 
ir-esponsible; it is swayed by the momentary 
emotions and passions. A single chamber haa 
an innate tendency to become oppressive, !^yia* 
nnical and corrupt. A second chamber is 
necessary to afford protection against the 
tyranny of a single house. Every State 1ms 
its ai'istocratic and democratic elements, and 
the second chamber is designed to provide rep* 
reaontation to different interests and classes of 
people. A single chamber always subjects the 
ezeoutive to its oontrol, but two chambers, 
while controlling each other, offer greater free* 
dom to the ezecutive. Che bicameral system, 
farther, affords a means of giving representation 
to the political units composing a federation. 
The upper chamber in a federation is composed 
of the representatiyea of the vanous units. 
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Since the bicameral ieglBlature is a represeiita' 
ti?e bcxjy of all the eections of. the people, it- 
cori'cotly represents the general will. 

Coinposition of L^:s1ativ£ Hciises. 

The two chambers of the liegislatare are to 
be composed on diffcTent principles, oiharwiae 
one would be a mere 'duplication of the other. 
The lower house is generally large and the upper 
house comparatively small, for the former rep- 
resents larger constituencies and the latter 
requires higher membership qualihcatloos. The 
lower hooss represents tb.e opinion and interasta 
cf the mass of the public, hut the upper house 
i'epi’6B0at& special olasseB or interoBta of the 
people. 

Several methods are employed to compose 
the upper houBo. In England and Italy, the 
principle of hei^editary succession is followed, 
which offers an opportunity for educated and 
leisured people to acquire political knowledge 
and gain political experience. Jn Italy,* there 
is a principle of appointment and in Canada 
that of nonination. la the United S.tates, 
Trance and Belgium, there is either direct or 
indirect eleetloQ. In, Japan, Spain and South 
Africa, a mixed ptiiwdple is adopted, which is 
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based on a'coiobination of ^he''&boTe menticned 
ithree principlQB. 

The Principle of Repretent&^ioo. 

Sinoe modern States are vast m tbeir size,, 
immense in their popolaticn and complex in 
'thair problems, a direct representation of the 
citizens in the gorerament of tlieir oonntiy 
is impnieticabjff and andesirable. The onJj^ 
recourse is td a representative govornmont. 
The public may choose their repreBentatiYeo 
from time to time and entrust to them ^the 
discharge of governmental 'functions. Modern 
democracy is, thus, organised on a represents^ 
tive basis 

Technically, the rigjit ^ to vote is colled 
fi’anchiso or suffrage, ' lii^anhood auffi’ago means 
that all tlid adult male uiembei'S of the State 
haire*a right of vote. Adult 'or Universal 
Suffrage (‘onUotes that both adult male and 
'female diembeiB enjoy the right'of ' vote. The 
act of making’ a choice between candidates is 
termed as Voting. Voting 'may be open or 
secret/ In the fii-gt case, the public knUws for 
whom a peison voted. 'In the second cose, 
there is voting 'by Ballet, and eveiy. voter- is 
given a paper to mark his choice. In this way. 
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nobody knows for whom a partioukr individual 
voted Polling booths or Stations are such 
places, as are £xed tc cast vote. Those who 
count the votes are called Ketoi'ning Offieei's; 
The process of choosing representatives is 
called Bkotion. The body of voters forms the 
eleotorate and an area or group of people, which 
ie given the light of renvesentation is called 
Constituency. The actual process of election 
is determined hy rules defined in the constitu* 
t«oa. Firstly, an electoral roll Is prepared 
containing the names cf voters in a consti^ 
tuency. Candidates file their nominaticn papers 
duly proposed and seconded within the pree- 
cribed time. The names of the candidates are 
then declared for public information. A date 
is fixed for election, andBeturaing Officers aie 
appointed to record the votes. 3ach voter :b 
supplied with a ballot paper, on wfich he puts 
a cross against the name of his candidate. 
When the eleobion is over, the ballet box^s are 
opened and the vobes counted. The result iB> 
then, announeed. 

Franchise-Adult, W^hted and Female. 

According to the theory of demooraoy, the 
right of vote should vest it every adult. 
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whether male or female, eo that nohody should 
be debarred fi'om enjoying political privileges. 
Citizenship is meaningless without functions. 
Tlio right to vote is a cherished privilege of 
citizens and entails a saored duty. Certain 
types of individuals such as lunatics, convicts 
and aliens ore, of coarse, to be excluded. At. 
present^ in India, it is not possible to enforce 
the principle of adult franohise. Our country 
is very vast in size,' and means of communica- 
tion are not adequate for the purpose. The 
masses are illiterate and ignorant. The process, 
farther, entails a heavy expeoditure, which 
India is not in a position to incur. 

Voting is not only a right but a funoilon, 
and as such can only be performed by those 
who have ability to discharge this function 
properly. Wisdom and folly cannot be put on 
the same level. Experience baa, however, 
proved that those who do not 'possess' fran- 
chise, ,^'e excluded from an active share in the 
political authority of the State. Since there 
is no test of 'ability', franchise has, perforce, to^ 
be limited and determined on various oonside* 
rations — education, pn)perty and the payment 
of taxes. Every State prescribes certain mini- 
mum standai-d of education, property qualifica- 
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tions and taxable capacity. Thoae^ who hold 
property and pay taxes slioold be given a right 
of vote in preference to those who do not pay 
any taxes. ^ 

In some countries^ plural or weighted 
voting ia in vogue. Accordingly, a voter by 
virtue of his wealth, education, profession or 
calling may be given more than one vote. 
This system is opposed to* demoeratio princi- 
ples, which hold that ‘'every man's vote is to 
count as one and no man's vote aa more than 
one.” In England and India, plural voting 
exists to a limited extent. 

Men have been enjoying their right of vote 
since long, but women's franohise is of recent 
growth. In several states like France and lialy^ 
votes are still denied to women. It was with 
difficulty that women^ secured this right' in 
England, but in India the matter was easier. 
Indian women are not only enfranchised » but 
they have special repr,e6en(ation in the legiV 
lature. 

Several arguments have been put forward 
against female franchise. It is said that wo- 
men are* physically inferior to men and cannot 
perform 'oific duties efficiently. If they parti^ 
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cipate in politics, they vould neglect house- 
hold atfuirs, which is their mam conoeriL If 
they vote accordmg to the wbheB of their huB- 
b^KudB, this would mean duplicating tlie votes 
of male members, but in case they go against 
the view of their hosbandBi family relations 
are bound to suffer* As a matter of fact, thoBO 
arguments do not carry much weight There 
IB no teafion, why women should not posaeas civic 
rightB and should not perforin oi?io duties. 

T[i 6 pTobleTi of MifloriCy Kepreaeniaticn. 
The population of every State ccnBists of 
najcrities and minorities. A minority is a 
group of people, who forms a comparatively 
email population, If they are organised on a 
political basia, they are called a political mino* 
rjty and if religion or sect aerves the bond of 
unity, they aie known aa a rsligiouB minorityc 
It is admitted on all bands that minorities, 
whether religiouB or political should have a due 
repreBcntation in the legieilatui'e. uohn Stuart 
Mill, while dealing with minority repreBenta- 
tion said, real democracy, nothing but a 
fabe shew of democracy is possible without it 
( minority representation ).*' 

Msthodi ci: M’norhy iiepreserjtntion. 

C)he most popular method employed for the 
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repreaentatioa of miaorities is Pruportionai 
Kepresdz?tat?on» The object of this method ii 
to se.ccre to evei^ important party a represent 
Ration in the legialature in proportion to Us 
voting strength. The scheme os is popularly 
adopted goes by the name of the Single Trans^ 
/erable Vote. Each constituency returns three 
or more members to the legislature. Each 
candidate^ in order to be duly elected, must 
receive the jwto- the minimum required num- 
ber of votes* \rhich may entitle a oandidate tO' 
become a member, IThe quota is obtained by 
dividing the total number of votes cast by the 
number of seats allotted to tl^e constituency 
Supposing there are hundred votes cast, and 
tlieie ai’e five seats reserved* then the quota 
Tvocld bo huDdred divided by five* which is- 
equal to twenty. Each voter has a singlo^vote 
but it ‘is tonsferablo, Tlie voter has to mark on 
the voting paper his order of preference. If a 
candidate gets more than the quota, his surplua 
votes are transferred to the other candidate 
and so on, 

Zn a single^member constituency, when 
there are mere than two candidates and none 
secures -a c^eav majority of votes, a second ballot 
is taken, excluding the candidate getting the 
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least nntrber of votee. This ia c^led the 
Ssooud-Bailct* 

The eyatem of Limited Vote m uiTea multi* 
membered oouatitt^ehciea, Every voter has 
more thim cue vote, but less than the num* 
bar of seats to be tilled. Thus^ if there are four 
seats to be filled, a vqter cannot have more 
than tivo or three votes. In this way, if the 
ninorlty ia organised, and the majority diao^ 
l^^nised, the minority can easily capture 
some seats. 

The system of Cumulative Voting requires 
that every voter must have as many votes as 
there are seats to be tilled, but he has the oholea 
of either casting all his votes for the same can- 
didate or distribute among a number of Candida'* 
tes. In this way, if the minority is organised, 
an^. all its members vote the same person 
cr persons, that minority may be able to capture 
a few seats. 

The* system of separate representetion or 
election means that the voters berongiiig to a 
definite party or qommunity are only allowed 
to vote in a separate constituency and for the 
candidates of their respect ive community, and 
whoever secures a majority cf rotes, he is elected. 
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In this way* seats are reseiTed for minority 
eommunities. 

Diidct or l:i^iroci of ElocUoiis* 

Kepresontati^es are to be elected either di- 
rectly by the people or iadirectly through a 
Smaller body of electors. In the former case, 
the voters themselves elect the rDpresentatives; 
in the latter case^ they choose a smaller body of 
eleotors, who make the final choice. In the tTni- 
ted States, the Pi'eeident ’is elected indirectly 
by the iPresidential electors, who ai^e chosen 
by a direct ^^ote of the people. In the proposed 
Indian Federation, the Federal Assembly shall 
oe composed of representatives chosen by the 
Provincial legislatures. 

Patty System. 

FaHies form a connecting link between the 
representatives and their voters. Election does 
not only mean a choice of a repi'eseiitativef but 
a verdict on the policy and programme of the 
party, ito which the candidate bejonga'^ Party 
systerin is the natural outcome of the spread of 
democratic governments. Popular govarnmentB 
are marked by a majority rale, h^jority is for- 
med by the organization of parties holding 
similar views on political issues^ Political parties 
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are, therefore, the diatinguiGhiag chai^tfcteristic 
cf demooraoios, aad democratic gevernments are 
caly possible threugh party organization. The 
average voter neither has the ability to choose 
nor the knowledge to jadge the oandidatefl. and 
is obviously helped by tlie organization of po* 
litlcal parties, which gnide the voters in the 
choice of Candida tos. 

A political party may bo defined as an 
organised group of citizens, who hold similar 
views on public questions and agree to folkw 
a definite policy and programme* All men 
do not think alike, nor do al! think difiTerently* 
There aro same, who think alike, and they form 
a party of their own. Thove Is strength in 
union, and parties are fomjod to take proper 
steps with a view to the roalisation of common 
pui^ses. 

Fiwjctions of PeirtSei. 

Political parties play a very important part 
in the fomiidation of public opinion, in the 
selection of representatives and in the "conductr 
of democratic governments. It Jias made demoC' 
racy possible in big countries like the United 
States and Great liritain. It trames political 
issues and enables the general people to ooncen- 
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trAte their attanlioa on pro^iloais ot pcHio 
impOT‘tan(sei ‘Parties ai-e effective instrumoat? 
of political education and propaganda. Each 
party has its own programme of action, tc which 
each member of tlie party confoLinB, Tiiia 
fitimnlatea aolive inleresb in public affaii-B. It 
ifi through the working of parties that deeiaiona 
are quickly attived at on complicated pcliticd 
iasuoa. Party system offers »n opportunity 
for poor but capable individuals tc take a pro* 
per share in the politics of the country. Under 
a parliamentary system, parties play an indis- 
pensable part lu the formation of government. 
It imparts stability to the executive^ and har- 
monises tho ackivitiea of tiie various organs of 
government. It prevents hasty legislation and 
is a permanent guide to legislatorB, 

DemenU. , 

Party-system, inspiteof its many advantages^ 
has many set-backs. It suppresses individual 
opinion and actiou, and man's independence 
and inaividuality do not fit in with the* j’igid 
discipline of modeni parties, Tfan individual 
IB not prepared to subordinate his intellectual 
freedoin and int^flty tc the interests and 
policy of the party, he is debarred from taking 
proper share in the political* activities of the- 
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-country. Generally, ib happens that able and 
competent peraons are kept out of otfice, if they 
belong to opposite parties. Thei-e is a oonstE^t 
6gh't for aap]*cinaGy between those who are in 
power and those who want to recapture that 
power. Thus, the real intereBta'of'the country 
suffer; pai*ty organizations divide the country 
into hostile camps, and each party tries to 
achieve its selfish ends, often at the expense 
of public good. ^ False propaganda is carried on, 
facts are distorted and mean tactics are adopted. 
Party organization leads to juepotism and incomr 
pe tent persons are pi-eferred on account of party 
interests. Kultipliclty of parties weakens the 
executive and hinders the progress cf the 
government. It debases the moral standard. 

Piiblir Opinion. 

The best government is one which docs not 
fear public opinion. A welhregnlated and free 
public opinion is the watch*dog of every odmi- 
jiistration; the people have the liberty of cri- 
ticising the goverouient, when criticism' is 
necessaiy and supporting the government, 
when their sopporti is its legitimate right. 
Public opinion is the only means by which the 
government may be kept within its proper 
bounds. An ill-informed demom-acy is the 
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ff.orst type of goverDment, 

PabJiG opiQioa is femed’ tlii^t2^h a number 
of agencieb'-the p-^eBs, the pl&tformj educational 
Wd religious iastitutioos. Fi'cedom of the 
p¥eBS is one of the fundamental rights of the 
j^eopie, and it is genaiully included in the cons- 
titntiion of every advanced State. It Is through 
the press that the government knows the fee- 
dings and the attitude of Uie people that they 
take towards the measures of the government. 
The press also enables the average oitisen to 
have, an intelligent appreciation or otherwise 
•of the activities of the government. It is 
through the daily press, it is said, that demo- 
•oracy was made possible. It ist however, tie 
duty of those wlio ere inoharge of the press to 
be impartial and unprejudiced in their views 
•and critioism. 

Preedom of speech is another fundanental 
right of the people and is also included in the 
■,cans^itfatioa every iufvHiiceti State,* It in 
usually necessary that the people may be add- 
ressed on certain burning topics of the day so 
that they may foim their own views. If this 
right of. the individual is not griinted^ there is 
a general discontent among the people. 
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Edacatioufll institutions play an important 
papt in the formation of pnblio opinion. It is 
lightly said that the children of today are 
the citizens of tomoiTOW, It is, thoreforep tho 
duty of feveiy institution to impart such sdu- 
4'ation :t8 may .enable the students to become 
patriotic and bixiadminded citizens. In every 
institution, there are some debating clubs and 
unions thiwgli wiiich stuclents are trained in 
the art of speaking and parliaiueutary i-iethods 
of government, 

In aneiout time, religion svaathe very breath 
of every individual a life. Religion controlled 
Uie activities of the individual group and the 
State. In medieval time, the Cbriatian chnrctr 
established -a number of influential political, 
institutions. In modern days, religion us 
separated from politics^ still it exeroises an* 
preme influenee and guides our actions to a 
ooLsiderable extent. Every government ' has 
to feel^the pulse of religious associatiods and 
groups when enacting ]a^ra and adopting nop 
measures. 

The LaeciL^ve. 

^he executive forma the second important 
organ of government and consista of a body 
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of offiodrSp vrho a?e eatruated with the cbaige 
cf eaforciQg the laws of the land as eziaoted by 
the i^gislature, Buoadly sf^iiking, the Exe- 
cutive includes the entire staff of oflScialSj who 
conduct the routine administration ajid keep 
up law and order in the land. 

Fucodonc* 

The Executive possesses a distinct set of 
functions. It enjoys diplomatio power: it deter- 
minea and conducts foreign relations^ declares 
war, enters into treaties and negotiates with 
other go femnients. 

The Executive has military power, It pro- 
iects the State from foreign invasion! suppre- 
sses internal disorder and maintains peace and 
security in the country. 

The Executive power is concerned with the 
enforcement of the law and the condust of ad- 
minist<ration. !Ih6 Executive puts into effeot 
the provisions of the kw of the land and^rries 
on the administrative work of the State. 

The Executive partially performs judickl 
funotions in as much as it grants pardons to 
those convicted of crimes, exeroisitig its prero- 
gative of mei'cy. 
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The Executive bead of the state has also 
legislative powerc The head of the Dxeontive 
enjoys powers of veto over bills passed by the 
legislature. He sunimonS} prorogiiea and dis' 
solves the iogi&latui*6, issues ordinances and prc^ 
mulgates emergency kws. 

ECnds of iAe lisecative. 

The form, oompcsition and functions of the 
Executive differ fit)ni government to govern- 
:nent. Democratic Executive may be classified 
inte thi'se main classes — Presidential, Parlia 
mentavy and Collegiate. In an undemocratic 
State, the , executive authority is vested in a 
single person - a monarch or a dictator. Whei-e 
there is an absolute monarchy, there is heredi- 
tary succession to the office. 

Presidential type of exeeutive exists in the 
United States of America, The President of 
the Republic is elected by presidential electors, 
•who are^in their turn, elected by the citizens. 
Tbo Preaidmt of Amfirina holds nflRce fnr four- 
years. and may be re-elected Ibr a second time-.^ 
He makes appointments to all Important posts 
and is himself responsible for the entire admi- 
nistration. He enjoys legislative power and can 
veto any bill passed by the legislatui*e‘. He di' 
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i*$ctly doals with foreign govo^’nineatB and is 
net responsible to the Gongress. 

The Parliamentary form of .Exeentiva opera- 
tes in sovei-al ooanfcries, notably England, 'Ei'&noo 
and Canada* Accordingly, the real executive 
authority is vested in a cabinet consisting cf a 
pTime* minister itnd a nuoiber of ministers. 
The cabinet holds office so long as it oommands 
the respect of tbe legislature and resigns as 
soon aa it loses its confidence. The legislature 
may pass a vote of censure against the policy 
of the cabinet, and, thus, compel it to resign. 
In such a cabinet, there is a joint or collective 
reBoonaibuity. The work of one minister is 
the work of the* whole'ministry, and if a vote 
of censure is passed agatnat any one of the 
nimBters, the whole ministry lesigns. In case* 
of conflict between the cabinet and the legisla- 
tni'e, the cabinet either resigns or dissolves the 
legislature and holds a fresh elcotiom As a 
result of the election, if there is a majority 
against the cabinet, it has to resign forthwith. 
In England, the King is the nominal execu- 
tive; the cabinet is the real executive. 

The Collegiate Executive exists in Swit- 
zerland. It consista .of seven members^ who 
ai*o elected for a fixed term by the legisla- 
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biit are eligible for r^elecbioa. It is aot 
recalled from them that they baioog to 
some particular political party or agree oa some 
definite policy. 3ut they continue as a single 
body carrying out the wishea of ihe hgislature, 
under whose pay they remain. They exercise 
ocnsidcrable Influence due to their practical 
experianoe: Their views may not be acceptabl'e 
to the legialaturop hut they continue in office, 
beoause they do as they are eomoianded by the 
legislature. 

The Judiciary-^ti Fioctloits^ 

The third organ of every government is 
the judiciaryi which consists of those officials, 
who apply the law of the land tb specified cases 
that are brought before it for decision. Such 
•caaes may be disputes between the citizens 
themsel'i^ cr between the citizens and the 
State. Each Stats appoints graded judicial 
offioerc, beginning with the lowest courts to a 
succession of higher ocurts until at the top 
there is a l^upreme Court or a 2Ifgh Courti 
As is obvicns, the judiciary occupies a very 
important positicu in the system, of govarnment. 
Sometimes, it is nccesaaiy for the judges to 
exercise Wieir discretion or apply the general 
.principles of equity^ when la^ is silent on the 
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]Ooint These jadioial pronouncements form 
precedents AOCi have a bincing force speoially 
on the lover oonit^* 

" Qualificationi, 

. An efficient judiciary must be free from the 
control Lnd influence of tho Icgialatcro or the 
executive. Appointments are to be made on 
merits, and the judges must have a sound know- 
ledge of law and be trained lawyers. They 
should further be independent of the oonti'ol 
of the executive in sc far as v^heir tenure of 
service ia conceraed. They are the guardians of 
the canstitu^ion and protectors of individuars 
rights and liberty. They should, therefore, 
be impartial ^and administer absolute justice. 
iThey are net to be swayed by the memoatary 
pflssions, but be coo) and dispasaiorate in their 
judgments 

Apporntment ctf Judg^Sv 

There are three methods followed fo^r the 
appointment of judges. The first is popular 
election, as prevails in some States of the 
American federation. The second is election 
by the legislature, as in Switzerland, and ths 
third is appointmefnt by the executive^ as in 

Q. U 
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EngUodp India and in some other cotintviea* 
The first method makes the jndioiary weak 
and lacking in independence. It is^ father, 
the most undesirable form of recraitment, ainco 
people are not usaaUy the best judges of the 
legal knowledge of candidates. The second 
method is also open to objections. Firatjy, it is 
against the theory of separation of pcwe.*. 
Second lyp oh account of party organization, an' 
election by the IdgialatiLre amounts to nominal 
tion by the majority party, » A judge so’ 
appointed can nefsr be impartiai or indepen- 
cent. The third method^ though not an 
ideal one, is, however, satisfactory to a great 
extent. When once a judge is appointed, 
he must be free from executive interference. 
His salary should not be varied to his dis-. 
advantage. His tenure of o^ce should be fixed, 
and he should actomatieally retire on attain^* 
icg a prescribed age. The pi-ocess of hie re^ 
moval, should not be easy. In modern States,* 
elaborate* checks have been placed on the exe- 
cutive in matters of dismissing the judges. 
In England and other continental countries, 
a judge may only be removed by a joint 
address from both houses of legislature to the 
ohief executive/ 
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If & government is unitary, <ii has 
only one oentral government. If it is a 
federal one, it has a federal government and 
several goverDments ic the rnita. But fn 
ooth governments, there is a local government 
or local self-government. No central govern- 
uent can carry on its ifhnotiona satisfactorily 
unless it allows freedom and power to local 
bodies. For administrative purposes, it must 
be organised in a number of smaller units or 
divisions. *ho local problems can be easily 
dealt with by local oiBcers aocuainted with 
local problems and needs. These local bcciea 
are oalled local governments} and if these local 
bodies or officers are responsible to the oeople 
of the locality, they are known as the "Local 
Self Government’* Every modern Siate main- 
tains and finances its local adminlstTUtion with 
a view to make the life of its icembers 
happier, healthier and longer. India^is no 
exception to this rule^ and the organization 
of the local Belf-government is desoribed in 
great details in books on Indian administration. 

IrtsrxcaticnaS OrgAEnxaticis. 

Modern States are uation-States. A nation 
f.B a people organised within a territory, ^ach 
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nation ’ tries to elevate itself in tlie oommnnity 
of natioQB, and glorlBea itself at the eipense 
of other .nations. !l?hiB is intense nationaliain» 
and ignores world - outlook and international 
peace. But all States are neither good nor 
had; there are some, which give & due oonside* 
ration to the interests of other nations. I'hey 
think of the welfare of humanity. Thusp in- 
tense feeling of n&tionalism is today softened 
by thoughts of univergal brotherhood and in- 
ternationalism. Ko State can live as a separate 
entity, it must come inclose contact with other 
States. Each State has its natural rcsouroes, 
which cannot he atiUsed by its own citiaens. 
^here is always surplus, and aveiy State 
wants to expert ft. Thus, there arises the 
necessity of exchange of commodities. If an 
adjustment is not possible, there is always war 
between two or more nations. In older to avoid 
war and to secure world -peace, President 
'Wilson of the American Bspublio initiated the. 
idea of inaugurating the League of Nations 
juet ai'ter the World War. 

I'he League cf Nations has been established 
for two purposes; firstly, to secure a peaceful 
Telation between the various nations of the 
world and to aheck future wars. The League 
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signiSas:^ 

order to prcmote interaaiioiial ccop^ 
ntioG and to oiohieTo inteimtioral peace and 
Mcurity, 

^*l)y the aceeptauoe of oUigationa not to* 
lesori to war, 

*'hy tha preflonption of op^n, jnst and 
'hodour&hie relations bdt\7eeii nations, 

“by the firm eatabllahmont of the anderatan* 
dings of international law aa the rule of conduct 
among governments, and by tbe maintetiance of 
justice and a scrupulous reapeot for all treaty 
obligations in the dealings of organised peopiea 
with one another,” 

The general pi’inoiple of membership is that 
a ^^State once admitted to membership in tbe 
^League is on a footing of equality with ail the 
members In respect of its rights and obliga^ 
tions.” The office of the League is at Greneva^ 
in Switzerland. 

There are four organs of the League— the 
Assembly, the Council, the Permanent Goi:rt 
of International Justice and the Secretariate- 
General. The Assembly composed of about 
150 official representatives of the various mem' 
bera, each member having three representativea 
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at the moat and one vota^in .a':L The Coanoil 
forzQfi the inner body the Assembly anc 
<]ODBiet8 of five nemanent members repi-esea- 
ting Great Britain, Franooi Italy^ C'apai and 
Germany, and nine non-permanent members 
representing nine small States eleoted by 
the Asaembly. The Council meets at least 
once a year, bat the Assembly ultimately de- 
cices all issues. The Permanent Court of in- 
ternational Justice is t bench of eleven judges, 
whose function is to opine on disputed ques- 
tions of international reiations. The liOagae 
Secretariate has a Secretary General and a staff 
to >eep all records and to carry on official 
ocrrespondenoe, 

The League has undertaken a number of 
humanitarian works such as to improve the 
condition of labour, to promote public health 
to suppress immorality and the use of noxious 
drugs and to iTiprove. world trade and com- 
merce.^ The organmtion of the World Eco 
^oniic Conference «nd ihe Inlematianal LabpUT 
Office are its other achievements. 




CHAUCER Vm. 

THE EKD AND FUtCTlCKS OF THE STATE 

r 

Tile Ph:>b)6m of the Stete. 

What js the purpoae 'ct end of the Stats I 
Wha^t IB it that the State esiste for ? Can we 
GO away- lyith the State? If ve oanrot do 
avray with the State, what fanctioos fihotcld 
it perform in order to justify its mclstenoe ? 
What pi'incipleB should guide its ac^vity I 
as the State an end in iUelf or a means to an 
end ? Suah questions have always perplexed 
the minds of politioal thinkers. Many theo- 
ries hav9) therefore, been put forward to define 
State-activity, 

End CT MeiQi ? 

The ancient State was regarded as an end 
rnitseif, and the icdindnal wae sacrificed on 
the pretext of general welfare. In the modern 
seneo of the termi the State is a mere institu- 
vioQ, artifiolai agency, through wMoh the 
comipibh'^ ends of society are realised. The 
State, today, exists for the individual and not 
the individual for the State. Both the oonoep* 
tione ;ire one-sided. Pron the point of view 
of the individiit^l^ ^ means through 
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which his seif-de^elopment is possibls. ^rom 
the point of mw of the State, the t^ndiTidual 
exists to proonote the highest cevewpinent of 
mankind. !Jhe comxion^sen&e view is that the 
State is both an end and a meana - 1 The Greeks 
regarded State iis the highest aim of human 
life and an eml in itself. The Banii6’'view is 
taken by Hegel, a modern exponent, who con- 
ceived the end of the State \\» the realiaation 
of tlie moi'al law. The IndividuaUste, in gene- 
i;il, regard the State as the only means for the^ 
promotion of the welfare of the greatest number 
of individuals. In fact, tbe end of the State 
and the end of the individual coincide. 

Different political writers regard the end 
of the State either order or progifew, or ha^ppi^ 
MS9, or or justice. These arc, however, 
na£^w views. ^Bluntsohli definoB the end of 
th£ Sta^e as “the development of the national 
oap&cil^es, the pevfeciing ot th^ national life^ 
and finally its completion.” Burgess claBsifies 
the enf'cf the State os primary, secondary and! 
ultimate. The primary end is organization of 
government end maintenance of liberty; thi^ 
Booondary one being the perfecting of thd 
national life and genius, snd the ultimate end 
is the perfection cf liumanity. Professor 
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Gamer oalU them original, aeoondary and ulti« 
mata. But there seema a confasion between 
the end and the Tueane; organization of govern^ 
ment can more appropriately be called a meana 
rather thcr an end. 

Fanct^^pa of the Siate. 

Anything that exieta has some purpose be- 
hind it. Tne State, as the highest organise- 
tioa of mackind| also serves some purpoae \t 
j JstifieB its existence and seeka the fulfilment 
of its end by performing certain funotions. ^o 
attain the primary and seoondary ends of inte*> 
ual organizetion and national welfare, the State 
hiijB to perform a number of functions. As a 
matter of fact, all writers agree that there 
are some funetions that the State should per- 
form in order to justify its existence 7hei’e 
are, in the finst place, eesontial or obligatoty 
or natural or constituent functions, which arc 
common to all States. "Zhen there are' non- 
essentiai cr ministnuit functions whf5u are 
neitlier definite nor exhaustive; they va^y from 
State to State. 

Esarsti&j or Naturstl Ehvictioru. 

Essential or Natural functions are such aa. 
are performed by ail Statss. They are essen- 
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tial, for no State can j'»satify its existonoe with- 
out performing these tanotiooe. They in- 
elude, in shorti the maintenance of external 
and internal order i Deluding the proteotion 
of lifoj liberty and property of the indiyidual 
In other words^ these t'u notions cetei'mzce ra* 
lations between the State and other States, bet- 
ween the State and its citiaeas, and between 
citizen and citizen. 

The first eBsentlal fanction is to maintain 
internal peace and security. The State must, 
first of all protect its citizens against one an- 
other and maintain law and oitler within :t& 
own borders. It is a sacred duty of the State 
tc protect*' the life, liberty and property 
of eech citizen against any unjaat euci'o- 
acbment on the part of other citizens or its 
ownoffioialSr Without a good system of Jaw, 
there cannot be any personal liberty or peace and 
.c?der The State must also fix the legal I'ela- 
ticQ between husband and wii'e and between 
parents and dhildreh, and define contract rights 
betwesn Its citizens. It inyolyes the EQaintenaoce 
of police, law-oanrta and jails for the detention 
and punishment of ofenders. Fanishment is an 
essential instrument of maintaining the somal 
order. It is not only retributive but also pre^ 
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TeutivQ in cbarscUr; it detera people froi::i 
pnrBviiig ei'iroical deeds* Tho purpose o^ 
puricbment is to reform the cHmizial himseU 
by making him realise the folly of his evil ways. 

Ko State can live isolated fron other States, 
3very State 'ia in close contact with other 
neighbouring and fat^f States. One State's 
dealing with other States is termed aa foreign 
relations. It is the duty of every State to 
promote mutual ooopeintioa and good will 
among all other Statesp and avoid ooniUcbs, 
But sometime war is unavcidable; therefci^ep 
iiis the duty of eveiy State to maialafna 
«u£eient coercive foioe to ward off foreign 
attacks. 

All States allow oivil and political rights to 
'their oitizeus. Easli State dehnee these rightsp 
and in many States, some cf these rights; are 
embodied in the ooostitotion itself. 

Mii^trant or Non-Essenlial Fcnctisni. 

Besidesi tiie State performs some other 
fnnoiiooB which, though net essential for its 
very existence, are of conaideral^le importanoe, 
heoaase they directly promote the geDortl well* 
iieing of the individual oitizen. ^Theso fano* 
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the State. Ert, that State is aloha ^(^.ranced, 
which directs ita activities to secure the gene^' 
ral welfare of -ndividuals. 

Education ia one of the most impo;tajit 
ministrant lunotions. It is the duty of every 
State to provide for the education of its oiti* 
zens. Eight to eduoatioa is a fundamental 
right. Edacation is the bsisis of Civic life, and 
no progress whether material or moral is possi* 
ble without a good system of education. In 
most oouatries^ primary education is free and 
compulaoiy, but secondary and higher education 
is also within Uie reach of thoB8> who are in & 
position to be benefited by it. 

The State must further make ore vision for 
sanitation and health. ?'h6 State must make' 
adequate arrangements for the relief of human 
suffering) the improvcmcLt of public health 
and the maintenance of proper sanitary condi- 
tions. U the health of the people, wHioh is 
of vital concern to every State. In purguacce 
of this ideal, the State maintains public hospi- 
tals, dispensaries and sanitarium. There are 
play grounds, public parks and gymnasia. 

It is the duty of the State tc provide for 
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e&sy me&aB c( ccmmuQ'caticn and transport in 
order to oonneot the different ^rts of the 
country fo** adiuimetrative purpofiea. Railway 
roads, bridges, canals, post officesi telegraphs, 
telegrams and broadcasting stations Cii-e built 
and maintained. 

The State is mainly concerned with the 
doyeloptnent of indua trial and economic activi* 
ties of its people, for without them no 'material 
progi-esB is possible. Every State controls its 
currency and exohango. Some States have 
enacted laws regarding labour in factories, 
mines and workshops and they also regulats 
the relations between the capitalists and la* 
bourers. 

It is also the duty of every civilised State 
to make provisions for the poor and the incap- 
able. Every oitisen is entitled tc enjoy an eco- 
nomic ainimum. The State must take steps 
to prevent uaemployineat and pix^vide work for 
every Filling worker, A^Jujas, woi-k-ho^sses, snd 
schools for the blind and deaf or dumb are to be 
established 

The Sla^e-Ac^vity. 

Having determined the end and pu-’pose of 
the State in general, it is to be considered as to 
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what priQoiplea- shoiJd guide ita activity. In 
short, what are the principles and nature of 
State-aotivity ? There are a ncmher of thecriea- 
ADaroliism, individualism, Socialisnip Commu' 
nism and Idealism. 

j Anarchism. 

The popular conception of an Anarchist is, 
that he throws bombs and commits ontrages. 
The Nationalists also throw bomba during the. 
World-War: Acachists like Socialists usually 
believe in class-war, and may, thus, use bomba. 
Governments can make more bomba than Anar^ 
chists. Therefore, the element of violence is 
neither essential nor peculiar to those, who 
adopt the Anarchist’s position. 

The Anarchist and StaterConhol. 

The Anaitihist is not opposed to the State 
as such, but against the foixse that is exercised 
by it. Anarehism is opposed to every kind of 
forcible,^ government : the only government' 
that it can tolerate is a free government, Ih 
must be based on the general consent of the 
3>eople and not of the majority. Anai’chiets 
abject to institutions like police and criminal 
law, imposing the will of one section of the 
ficnmunity Otrei the other. Liberty is, there- 
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fore, tbe supreme goal cf the Anarchist. The 
Anarchist is opposec. to the authority of the 
State. If the State is to persist, it should he- 
come a voluntai’y association. 

Marat Am^^rchisn. 

Moral Ararohiam believes in the communal 
ovnerahip of land and capital. In this respect, 
it is akin to Socialism and is, therefore, pro* 
perly called Anaix^hiab Communism. Pr'yate 
property is a source of tyranny by certain in- 
dividuals over others. Bakunin is the founder 
of this school; a systematic study of the doctrine 
was, however, made by his follower, Prince 
Kropotkin. Ths position of Bakunin is unique 
among tbe politick thinkers. Every kind of 
rebellion against authority always aroused his 
sympathy, 

?h'io8optical Anarcbum. 

Kropotkin devoted much of his writings to 
technical questions of produoticn. He says 
that if production was better organised and 
scientific, there would be a few hours' agreeable 
work for all. Tie desires to abolish the whole 
system of wages. There should be no compul- 
sion in work. Everything is to be shared 
equally among the members ot the community. 
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Work is olone pleasant, and every body would 
prefer work tc idleness. Tliere would be no 
governmert and no law to exei-cise force. 
Anarcbist stands fo^ the freedom of the indi- 
vidua' against both the anthonty of the State 
and the acenden<^ of the gi*oup* In the Ana> 
•ohistle society, taxes will take the form of 
voluntary contribution, .and legislation will 
take the fom^ of euggestions and advice. If 
Anarchism believes in any government, it is 
the perfeoti unfettered government^ and attra- 
ots those, in whom the one-aiced love of liberty 
is strongr Anai'cbiam is like a well-ordsred 
liouse*hold, where there is a ^*shnring Qf'8on*owe 
and joys/* This la philosophical anarchism, 
CriticisaD. 

The Aiai^hist is mistaken in thinking that 
liberty is the greatest of all political good. 
Liberty is not an end in itself, but a r-ieans tc 
an end. It is wrong to think that State aotion 
destroys moral value, but if the State is proper- 
ly organised, it will help the individual to lead 
a moral life. If the State is nothing else bat 
tte individuals themselves in another oapaoity, 
the authority of the State cannot be external. 
Individuals, on the other hand, have not 
a.ttained that stiige, where they do not require 
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the State-organization and estabUeh ‘‘the per 
feet household ” Too much reliance cannot be 
put on indiYidnal conecience, and the Anarchist 
!B misguided if he thinks that the only autho- 
rity that is to be recognised is the anthovity 
o£ individual conscience. 

bdivldualisn.' 

The Individualistic theory is also known 
&& Laiim^/airef meaning ‘lot alone/ According 
to this theory, the indiyidnal should be res- 
trained ae little as possible by government 
The motto, thereforer is ‘^minimum possible 
State-action and maximum possible individual 
freedom/’ Government is a necessary evil. 
Government is an evil in itself, no donbt, but 
it is necessary for mankind. It is necessary or, 
account of man’s seldshness. The State is 
necesaaiy to auppresa violence and fraud The 
action of the State should be confined to the 
protection of the individual, beyond tKat the 
individual should be left alone. The State can 
interfere with the liberty of the individual, 
wheu hiB Bclf'protection is involved. JBut, 
there is no justifioation of State-action, when 
the good of the individual is alone concerned. 
According to Mill, "Over himself, over his 
body and mind, the individual is sovereign.’* 


C. 15. 
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S!fcle-“t Ncccitery E^nl* 

The legitimate faaotioDS of the State, 
pceoixiinfi to tlio Individuayst, are prctectivo 
by nature. For this purpose, every State is 
required to keep an army and i^vy, police and 
law courts. The State and the mdividual 
are to be protected from foreign' aggression. 
An individual is to be protected from the 
encroachmtfata ‘of other individuals, and hia 
property should be secure and safe. The indi- 
vidual is to be protected against false oontraots 
or broach of contracts. The State should pro- 
tect the un5t and save individuals from preven- 
table ailments : thia condition is not, .however^ 
accepted by ojcti^nie Individualists like Spen- 
cer and others, Thus, an extreme form of 
Individualism is Anarchisni. 

The Basis of Indivpdii^lism. 

IndividualisiP has been supported from 
three different points of view : ethical, economic 
and Bcientific. 

The ethical argument is that the end of 
man is the harmonious development of all hie 
faculties, Foi' the realisation of this end, man 
requires the greatest possible scope, which is 
marred by competition, If the interference of 
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govemmenb exoeedB bounds, ib destroys ibdivi* 
dual liberty. 

From the economic point of vi6\T, the indi* 
Vidunl is self-interested, lie should, therefore, 
be allowed to seek his own interests in his own 
way. Society as a whole will be the gainer. 

The scientidc argument ia that struggle for 
existence and surviTal of the fittest consth 
tute the law of nature. The operation of this 
law is necessary in the mterests of aooial well- 
being. 

It is a matter of common experience that 
whatever the government does, it does badly. 
According to Spencer, ^governments make and 
unmake the laws all the time which shows that 
many of those laws should not at all be enacted. 
Administration of law is also troublesome. The 
existence of the State, thus, proves the im^ 
perfectness of the individual. If individuals 
were perfect, there would have been no State 
at all 

Cri^^dsna 

The complex condition of society demands 
interference oc» the part of the State. If the 
external oonditions governing good life are 
badly organised, it becomes difficult for the 
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individual to act. Individual welfare and so- 
cial welfare are not opposed to each other. State- 
control IB, therefore, not an evil, but a positive 
good. 

Man is not always self-seeking. Even if he 
is Balfseeking, it is net true that he always 
knows his interest best. The State possessing 
A vaster experience may veiy well not as a 
better judge, 

It is difficult to define the word ''fittest/’ 
It is a relative term* What is applicable to 
animals may not be applicable to men. h/an 
does not always struggle for oneself, but for 
others also. 

The chief merit of Individuallsiii lies in the 
foot that governmental power, if exercised to 
unnecessary limits, does lessen self-help. It 
emphasises self-reliance, by counteracting need- 
less governmental interferonoe, and urges the 
value of the individual in society 

“The World War calling for an intense 
national patriotism in every couatiy,” tays 
Davis, ’’'seriously afifeoted the further rise of 
Socialism.” What is Socialism then ? Sooialism 
is opposed to Individualism. It regards govern- 
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mental control as essential to the welfare of the 
indWidnal and society, Covernment is not an 
evil, butapoaiLive good, and Is directed to 
seGure better economic conditions. Socialism^ 
thus, believes in the Statocontrol of the means 
of production and distribution. 'Hha Socialist 
is not opposed to capital as such, but to capital 
in private hands. Capital shocld be flocialisad 
and be used for the benefit of all, net for the 
good of n few only. Kodern SooiaUsm, there- 
fore, believes in tlie substitution of State owner* 
ship of the basic instruments of production and 
distribution for private ownership. Individual 
freedom and welfare can be better secured 
through State^actiom Socialism alms at the 
pi^gi'osatve nationalisation of industries with a 
view to the progressive equalisation of income. 
Modern Socialism is best defined as **the politic 
cal movement of the working ciussesj winch 
aims to abolish exploitation by a colJectivp 
ownership and domocititio management of tlm 
basio instruments of production and Sistribu- 
tiou.** It includes several aspects ; a criticism 
of the existing capitalistic society, a philosophy 
of social progress, a theoiy 9'bout the future 
ideal- State and a definite po] i it oal movement 
to attain the goal. 
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Tt.e Present ^conix^ik Siracturfl. 

Under the present indnstriftl system, the 
labourer does not receive the fruits of his labour. 
It thToni-s the rich. Land and minei’al wealth 
are gifts of Nature, and as suoh should not 
belong tc the few but to all. 

( The present struct uie leads to enormoaB 
wastage of labour and energy. On account of 
unrestricted competition there is uneiuploy- 
ment, lower wages, over-production and cheap 
goods, □le State should, therefore, abolish 
competition and substitute cooperation, 

The present day system is materialistic; 
there is unfairness throughout, dishonesty eveiy- 
where and a general lowering of chmetcr. 
Sotuallsm, it is argued, would produce a better 
type of individual character. 

The Scheme cr Reform. 

Socialism aims at the reduction of the dis- 
order, cbaracteristio of the present economic 
order by means of State-ownership and manage* 
ment of the basic instruments of production 
and distribution. There is at present a waste 
of material goods and of human resources. * This 
will be much diminished, as thei'e will be no 
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competition. It will further remove poverty^ 
and offer work for all. Thei^ will be better 
opportunitiefl for choice of work. !Svery body 
will have leiaiLre^ and, thus, create a physicaUy 
and morally healthy aooiety, 

Cii'idani. 

Xt is said that Socialism will lead to autho- 
vitaiiaciazn. Instead of private busineBs, there 
will be goveraiDont-control, and everybody 
would become a State employee. State ofdciala 
will exercise great j^owers and every person 
will be subject to their authority. 

Socialism is a raid of the ^have-nots* against 
the 'havea.' ^t believes in class'War. 

Under Soci^ism, there will be no incentive 
to work, EflSeiency of production would de- 
crease, and the total output would also be less. 

LargO'Seale industry cannot be organised on 
a State-basis. The State cannot take-over so 
much work and do it efSciently. 

Socialism ia a process of levelling down : 
everybody would be podr and miserable. 

Private property offers an opportunity for 
the individual to develop bis best self. What 
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the individual wants is free development, which 
is not possible- under State-control. 

It may; however, be concluded W saying 
that Socialism has done a good deal towards 
securing higher wages, reducing hours of work 
and improving factciy conditions. It has 
further foiced upon the attention of the world 
the urgent need for social justice. Political 
democracy is meaningless witlioui an iniprc\ve- 
znent in the social and economic structure of 
human society. 

CcHimcntim. 

L 

The master of the Russian Revolution was 
Lenin» He advocated revolution in the rea- 
lisation of* Communism. !Jhus, ho says, *Tn 
Capitalist Society we have a democracy that is 
curtailed uBelessly—a democracy only for the 
rich, for the minority.” The dictatorship of 
the prqleCariaie is bound to arise during the 
transition fron Capitalism to Communism. 
This wiS be mai’ked by a ‘‘suppression of the 
minority of exploitors by the maj9nty of the 
exploited.*' “Only under Communism will the 
State become quite unnecessary, for there would 
be no onoHo suppress-'no ono', it the sense of 
a class f in the sense of a systematic struggle 
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Socialism and CoiuniiinUni. 

Socialiemi saya Iisniii, ie the fii-st phase of the 
CornmnziistiG Society. In this stage, Bourgtoig 
justice is not abolished dn its entirety, but only 
in p?rb| only in proportion to the eoonomic- 
transformatioa so far attained i. only in res*, 
pect of tlie moans of production/^ Communism 
is evolred oat of Capitalism. final phase 
ot Capitalism Is Imperialismi Thero is the 
dictatorship of the prolefariate in the period 
of transition from Capitalism to Sooialtam. 
^For the oouiplete extinction of the State, com- 
plete Oomnmniem is neocssary. According to 
the Communist, ^'whilo the State exists^ there 
can be no freedom. Where there is fi'eedom, 
there will be no State/’ The State will be able 
to wither away completely when society has- 
realised tlio formula from ‘each accord ing tc his 
ability, -to each according to his needs * There 
will be an administrative machine but not a 
“State/' 

The difiTerence bet.ireen the Socialist and the 
Communist is one of fnetked and not of final 
objective. The Communist wants a sharp and 
absolute change in the present order and a fresh 
beginning altogether. The Ruasian Revolu- 
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tion is coneidei’ed by the Communiata as a 
Iragment of the world revoluticn, without the 
aocompliahmeat of which Communism is inoons^ 
taut danger from the Capl.taliat States. 

What is the chief incentive to production, 
in Russia ? Stalin answered that while under i 
Capitalism} the worker regards the factory as a 
prison^ under the Soviet System the workers 
I’ogaid the factory as something near and dear 
to them and in the development and iiiiprOY€“ 
ment of which they are vitally interested. The 
resoui-oes from induBtry in Russia are employed 
not to enrich individuals^ but for the further 
expansion of industiy} for the improvement of 
the material and cultural conditions of the 
working claeseB. The U» S. S. B. neither eon* 
-ducts nor recognises colonial policy. B«epr&< 
sentatioQ in the Soviet Union depends cn occu- 
pation*^ rather than tarritory— ‘*not one nan 
one vofca^ but one worker one vote” !^n Russia, 
organised religious instruction is pixihibited. 

Idealism. 

I'ho theoiy of Idealism may be ti-aoed to the 
writings of Greek political thinkerS} specially of 
Pluto. Bouaseau was the finst modern writer 
on the subject, whose thoughts profoundly influ- 
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«nced some of tlie Contiaent&l writerB partlca- 
lw‘ly Kant, From the time of Kant we haye a‘ 
ayatematic deyelopment of the Ideftliatlo theory 
of the State. There were two schools: the 
Gonaan Idealists— Kant, Eiohte and Hegel 
and English Idealists— Green^ Bradley and 
Bosanquet. 

Tte Cei Jian and EnsHab TLieonsU. 

The Gorman Idealist^ specially Hegel exalts 
the Stato to a mystical height. Ho glorifies the 
State at the expense of the individual and says 
that the State has a mind^ will and unity, dif- 
ferent from and superior to the mind, will and 
unity of the individoal member compi'ising the 
State. The Hegelian theory results in State 
absolutism. 


'Among English Idealists, Boaanquet cornea 
-closer tc Hegel, but does not go to that ex- 
treme, The English Idealists generally do not 
exalt or glorify the State. No doubt, they 
take a very high view of the State, yot limit 
the sphere of state-actiou. 

o: the Theory, 

The Idealist does not make a distinction 
between the Scate and Gociety. To the Idealist, 
the State is an ethical inatitation. As Eosan- 
-qUet obaervea, ^‘Institutions like the State are 
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embodiireots of ebhioal ideas.” The St4iie iaa 
natural andneoessaiy ioBtitntian. It is natural 
in the sense that orgaLiaing capacity is impla- 
nted in hauian nature. It is neces^ry^ becanae. 
urithout it man cannot reach, the highest 
possible perfection^ 

The end of the State and that of the indi- 
vidual is the same. It is the fullest and freest 
development of indiTidual faculties. There is 
no such thing as the individual versus the 
State. The supreme right of every individual 
is to become what he has^in him to become. 
Zt is a right of self-developmeut and self- 
realisation. The highest type of good is a 
moral good; ^ue highest end of man is his moral 
perfeotioD. 

The idealists emphasise as the basis of 
the State. ‘Political authority does not rest on 
sheer force, but the general consent or general 
will of the people. T H. Green remai'ks* “Will, 
not force, 1$ the basis of the State ” Dsmoci'acy 
is the most natural form in which the idea <of 
unll expresses itself. 

The end of the State and of the individual, 
as noted aboWc is the growth and development 
of human personality. This end Is of such 
a personal and inward character that it 
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cannot be directly promoted by the State, It 
is to. be eai-ned by one’s own efforts. What a 
a .State can do and should do is to remove obsta- 
cles in the way of good life or to hinder 
hindrances to good life. The State can regu- 
late external conditions or oiroumstancos, which 
determine or influence good life* The State; 
in short, cannot enforce morality directly, but 
can do it indirectly by making it possible for 
the individual to become moral 

The essence of the State is its sovereignty. 
Sovereignty is maintained through coeroicn or 
control. If each individual is to enjoy freedom 
^of self-development, it is absolutely necessary 
that restraints should be placed on the freedom 
of each. Liberty without licence is possible. 

The State exists to maintain such conditions 
of life as are necewaiy for man’s good life. 
Social organization is essential to the perfection 
of the individual life. The Idealist, therefoi*e, 
gives a very high place to a system of rights. 
Bights are the means by which man’s persona- 
lity can expiess itself; they are the outer condi- 
tions nefiessai^ for man’s inner development* 
Therefore, the State is not an end in itself, but 
a means to an end. 




